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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
University of Paris.— Origin of ‘ Nations’ and ‘ Faculties.’ 


[We resume here the interesting history of public education 
in France—commenced in our last number. | 


At a very early period of their history, Universities were di- 
vided into what were termed nations ; and Paris, as the resort of 
strangers from all parts of Europe, was one of the first that 
adopted this arrangement. Duboullai defines a nation ‘‘ Corpus 
seu sodalitium aliquod magistrorum omnes artes indiscriminatim pro- 
fitentium, in eadem matricula conscriplorum et sub eisdem legibus 
inslilulis prefectisque viventium.’’* This definition is rather too 
limited. A nation was composed of persons of the same coun- 
try or tract of country, who, whatever might be the nature of 
their studies or pursuits, joined in forming a body, passing laws, 
regulations, and archives peculiar to themselves, governed by au- 
thorities eligible by themselves alone, and occupying buildings and 
pursuing a mode of life confined to their own company. With 
the other companies they had no connexion, except when they 
were convened to form the great council of the University. 
The members of these nations or provinces, as they were some- 
times entitled, varied in different schools, according as the re- 
sort of foreigners was more or less considerable. To what 
epoch the rise of this system can with certainty be traced it is 
not easy to say, but Duboullai is inclined to carry it back as far 
as the reign of Charlemagne. The first nations that were es- 


* I. 250. 
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tablished he considers to have been the French and English ; 
to which were added, towards the commencement of the tenth 
century, the Picard and Norman ; but the greater proportion of 
writers deny their origin to be so remote, and refer it to the 
reigns of Louis VII., and Philip Augustus, when the term na- 
tion occurs in many official papers relating to the affairs of the 
University. Though they may not have existed so early as some 
would argue, yet undoubtedly they did exist before the thirteenth 
century ; for at the period when Henry II. of England was en- 
gaged in his contest with St, Thomas a Becket, he offered to 
refer the adjustment of it tothe judgment of the peers of France, 
the Gallican church, or the heads of the different provinces of 
the University of Paris. The term provinces here evidently 
refers to the institution of nations, The date of this fact is 
1169.* 

At the close of the twelfth, and beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, then, the existence of this division into nations seems 
indisputable ; the composition and number of each varied much, 
depending upon circumstances connected with the political state 
of the countries from which their members came. The four 
nations were those of France, England, Picardy, and Normandy. 
The first included besides the French, also Italians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, and Orientals; the English included Scotch, Irish, 
Poles, Germans, and all other northern students: it was the 
nation in which there were most dispute and bloodshed, as the 
two most powerful tribes, the English and Germans, were al- 
ways struggling for supremacy. 

The following is the order in which the nations stood, and in 
which they gave their votes ; France, Picardy, Normandy, and 
England. Each nation was divided into provinces, and each 
province, farther, into dioceses. ‘The names of the members of 
each province were enrolled in an inscription-book, and at their 
head had a Dean chosen by themselves. The Deans of the 
provinces formed the ordinary council of the procurator or head 
of the nation, and their agreement was necessary in every un- 
dertaking of importance. 

Amongst the greatest privileges the nations possessed, was 
that of making, altering, or annulling their own statutes. About 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, it came to be a 


* Vide Buleum, Mathew Paris, et Meiners, v. i. p. 14. The precise words 
of the two first authors are, et scholaribus diversarum provinciarum equa 
lance negotium examinantibus,—of course the word scholaribus, as was the 
custom in these times, applies to teachers as well as scholars. 
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matter of dispute, if a nation had the right of binding its own 
members by statutes, contrary to or at variance with the stat- 
utes of the University ? The English, (at that period named the 
German,) the Picard, and Norman nations all agreed in the af- 
firmative ; but the Procurator of the French nation, with the 
deans of the higher faculties, was of the.contrary opinion, and 
insisted that no company had the right of making a law at vari- 
ance with a University statute. 

It was the perogative of each nation to choose its own office- 
bearers, the highest of whom was the Procurator, who was to 
the nation what the Rector was to the whole University ; his 
duties were to defend the rights and privileges of the nation, 
call its meetings, collect its votes, swear in new office-bearers 
and new members ; to keep the inscription-books and seal of the 
nation, and see that al] the acts were properly attended to, and 
that the statutes were duly observed. With the other Procura- 
tors, he constituted the ordinary council of the Rector, and 
formed one of the great council, composed of Rector, Procu- 
rator, and Deans. Each nation had its own patron, church, 
place of meeting, academic buildings, great and small seal, ar- 
chives, and treasury. Its revenues consisted of inscription- 
money, dues paid by office-bearers and graduates, and fines for 
infringement of statutes; and as the revenues of course in- 
creased with the number of students, it became a frequent mat- 
ter of dispute to what nation a new member belonged. Each 
nation then was an independent body, and composed, with the 
other nations, the great council. The Procurators chose the 
Rector, were his ordinary advisers, and held regular meetings 
with him, in conjunction with the Deans of the higher Faculties, 
when they were established, to consider of the affairs of the 
University. 

The origin of Faculties has, like that of nations, been disput- 
ed, but not with so much reason. The existence of Faculties, 
in the sense in which the name is now taken, arose from the 
dislike entertained by the University to incorporate iato its body, 
which was constitutionally and essentially secular, the regular 
order of monks who had early established themselves in Paris. 
In the year 1229, when, from particular circumstances, lessons 
were suspended in the University, the Dominican friars, taking 
adva .age of the cessation, instituted a chair of Theology, un- 
der pretence of preventing literature and science from falling 
altogether into decay. They were strenuously supported by the 
Bishop of Paris, and his Chancellor, and their example was soon 
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followed by the Franciscan friars. The University at once 
perceiving the mischief that was likely to happen, used its most 
anxious endeavours to keep down the Mendicant monks. Both 
parties applied to the head of the church; and the dispute, 
which lasted from 1243 to 1257, ended in the latter coming off 
in great measure victorious, and in the former giving up many 
of its privileges. The Dominicans and Franciscans desired the 
right of establishing teachers in their own cloisters, who should 
be accounted members of the University, and whose degrees 
should be deemed equivalent to those of the University. The 
Rector and nations firmly refused to allow this claim, but the 
monks were favoured by Popes Innocent IV. and Alexander 
IV., who not only supported their pretensions, but, finding the 
University resolute, issued bulls, ordering it, on pain of being 
placed under the bann of the church, to take them into its body, 
and grant them the same rights as its other members. The 
heads of the University endeavoured, but in vain, to elude this 
injunction, while the monks and the Pope persisted in their de- 
mands ; and at last, to prevent the destruction of the school, the 
assembled Doctors and Masters, in 1259, came to the determi- 
nation, that they should acknowledge the masters and scholars 
of the Mendicant orders, but at the same time assign them the 
last place in processions, disputations, and promotions. In this 
way, they conceived, that while they submitted to the Pope’s 
will, they had so done it as to disgust the friars, without giving 
them the right of complaint ; the friars, however, neither com- 
plained nor. retired in disgust, but, combining with the secular 
teachers of Theology, who had long been favourable to them, 
formed a separate body or Theological Faculty, at the head of 
which they placed a Dean, as the nations had Procurators. 
Thus the first Faculty was formed, and had a distinct existence 
from the nations. Faculties of Medicine and Canon Law very 
soon modelled themselves upon that of Theology. As early as 
1270, it is proved, that the Faculty of Medicine had punished a 
member for contravening one of its statutes, and in the follow- 
ing year the Faculty of Laws possessed a seal similar to that of 
the nations. 

The three Faculties are distinctly mentioned in a deliberation, 
in the year 1277, and four years afterwards they were confirmed 
in all the rights and privileges of the University. From this 
period, therefore, the school of Paris, which had hitherto con- 
sisted of four bodies, was composed of seven, namely of four 
nations and three Faculties, represented respectively by four 
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Procurators and three Deans. It now took the name of the 
New University. 

The four nations began at this time to be named the Faculty 
of Arts, and were much curtailed in their privileges. As all 
who were not Doctors in the superior Faculties belonged to the 
Faculty of Arts, it followed, that when the former conferred a 
a degree, it was upon a member of the latter, who, of course, 
was from that time not only lost to the nations, but converted 
into a rival and antagonist. A Faculty has been defined by 
Duboullai—Corpus et Sodalitium plurimorum magistrorum, cerla 
alicui discipline addictorum, sine ulla distinctione nations. ‘The 
Faculties very soon began to consolidate themselves, and form 
laws and regulations like other companies ; they had the same 
right as the four nations of choosing office-bearers, and of 
making statutes, and they were not long in taking advantage of 
these rights ; their heads were named Deans, and in the Facul- 
ties of Law and Medicine there were two Deans, one ordinary, 
and elected annually, the other honorary. The duties of the 
Dean in his Faculty were the same as those of the Rector in 
the University, and of the Procurator in his nation. Before 
the formation of Faculties, the nations evidently possessed the 
right and the sole right of electing the Rector ; but, after this, 
their right to do so was disputed, or at least divided, the Facui- 
ties had then each a vote in the nomination ; but as their mem- 
bers only amounted to three, it happened that in most cases, 
when the nations were agreed amongst themselves, they still car- 
ried the nomination, as well as many other important questions, 
which at times were brought forward. But it did not always 
happen that they were in unison with one another, and very fre- 
quently by their disputes they gave the Faculties the advantage. 
In the election of Rector, differences were by no means un- 
common. In 1249, the English, Picard, and Norman nations 
separated from the French, and in 1272, the Norman nation, 
and several Masters from the others, separated and chose their 
own Rector. In order to prevent occurrences of a like nature, 
an attempt was made to form a law similar to that for regulating 
the election of the Pope. 

It was always the custom to give each nation and Faculty a 
particular honorary term, which it retained in all acts and stat- 
utes. What these were may be seen by the following list of 
Deans and Procurators :— 


J. MMot Decan. Sacre Facultatis Theologie. 
Ph. De Buisine Decan. Consultissime Fac. jur. Canon. 
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Guido Patin Decan. Saluberrime Fac. Medicin. 

J. Doge, Honorande Nationis Gallice Procurator. 

G. de Lestoc, Fidelissime nat. Picard. Procurator. 
Th. le Petit. Venerande nat. Normand. Procurator. 
Mac Namara, Constantissme nat. German, Procurator. 

There long subsisted a jealousy between the nations and Fac- 
ulties, and nothing tended to keep up this on the side of the lat- 
ter more than .the circumstance of the former possessing four 
voices in the University councils. The utmost endeavours were 
used to reduce them to one, and to form four votes in all, cor- 
responding to the four Faculties ; but the nations constantly and 
successfully withstood this attempted encroachment on their 
privileges ; for down to the eighteenth century they kept up a 
prerogative as ancient as it was honourable, and thus sustained 
a rank in the affairs of the school that would otherwise soon 
have fallen. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN BOSTON. 


[The following report is one of the most valuable documents, 


connected with improvement in education, that we have as yet 
had opportunity to communicate. It regards the most impor- 
tant of all the stages of instruction, and the most important of 
all our various classes of schools, It reports an experiment 
made on schools hitherto well taught, and deservedly, perhaps, 
considered as models of tuition in other places. 

There is, besides, a peculiar value, in this report, as contain- 
ing the results of an extensive trial of the merits of the system 
of mutual instruction in numerous schools of young children ; 
and while a candid statement of every difficulty and disadvantage, 
is given, the experiment seems to indicate the monitorial meth- 
od, as on several accounts preferable for public schools of the 
primary order, in which it is peculiarly desirable to combine all 
the benefits of economical, expeditious, and thorough instruction. 

The observations of the committee, we ought perhaps to say, 
will be read with a much clearer understanding and a more live- 
ly interest, after reperusing the plan adopted in the experiment, 
and given at length in the second volume of the Journal. See 
page 292. 
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With the aid of that plan, and the judicious remarks upon it, 
in the following report, every teacher of a primary school will 
find it easy to adopt the monitorial system in his school. The 
sketch of a primary school, contained in our two preceding 
Nos., will furnish instructers with several ingenious expedients 
for preventing the monitorial method from degenerating into a 
mechanical routine. Though it may be observed that, in this 
respect, the primary school plan adopted in Boston, avoids the 
imperfections of Lancaster’s system, and embraces many of the 
most desirable improvements recently introduced in England, 
and in several of the continental countries of Europe. } 


Report of the Committee appointed to make the experiment of intro- 
ducing the Monitorial System into the Primary Schools of the city. 
Tue Committee who were charged by the Primary School 

Board, with the duty of making trial in several of the schools, of 
the system of monitorial instruction, proceeded in the month of 
May last, to select one school in each District for this experiment, 
which went into operation in the beginning of June, and has 
continued to thistime. The committee have attended to these 
schools, and have made such visits and examinations of them, 
as seemed requisite ; and are now prepared to lay before the 
board the result of their observations. 

They would premise this information, however, by the re- 
mark, that the trial has been made under some unforeseen and 
unfavourable circumstances ; one of the most prominent of 
which is, that a gentleman, formerly a member of this board, to 
whom it has been in part indebted for the suggestion of this 
change, and from whose practical knowledge of the subject, 
the most important agency in it was expected, was, shortly after 
his appointment to this committee, obliged to leave the city for 
a time, and has since resigned his seat in the board ; thus leav- 
ing us without the direction and aid, on which most dependence 
was placed. This, and some other unpropitious circumstances, 
which we will not take up the time of the board by enumerating, 
have proved serious obstructions to the progress of this trial, 
and have, we have reason to believe, thrown a more unsatisfac- 
tory aspect on its result, than a less obstructed experiment 
would have presented. : 

The schools selected for the trial were, 

In District No. 1, Mrs. Ditson’s, Hanover Street. 

2, Miss Hall’s, Cross Street Wharf. 
3, Miss Lord’s, Pitt’s Court. 
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In District No. 4, Miss Bailey’s, Cambridge Street. 

5, Miss Quincy’s, afterwards Miss Newman’s, 
Broad Street. 

6, Miss Parker’s, Sea, Street. 

7, Miss Groves, Carver Street. 

Mrs. Ditson’s school is held in a room which, from the small- 
ness of its size, and its exposure to the noise of the street, is 
one of the most unfavourable that could have been selected for 
an experiment on this system ; the teacher also manifested a 
-hesitation bordering on repugnance, to the introduction of it. 
These obstacles have been completely overcome by the energy 
of the monitorial principle ; and the school now exhibits an or- 
der and activity, forming a remarkable contrast to the quiet 
sluggishness of the former method, The teacher approves the 
plan in general, and makes but few deviations from it ; and she 
considers her school much improved by it. The pupils change 
their places, and are drawn out in circles, in every period of fif- 
teen minutes ; and this is performed by words of command, 
and marches, resembling military evolutions, which though they 
have, at first, the appearance of confusion from the smallness 
of the room, are nevertheless conducted with great regularity 
and adroitness. We consider this example remarkable ; as exhib- 
iting the successful operation of the plan, in a room, which would 
heretofore have been thought entirely inadequate to it. It may 
not be irrelevant to mention in this place, that in this district 
we understand all the schools are put voluntarily by the com- 
mittee, upon the plan in trial by us ; and that it is uniformly ap- 
proved by them and the instructers, and considered to have 
contributed materially to the improvement of the schools. 

Miss Hall’s school is in a room of ample dimensions, where 
the operations are unobstructed. The teacher is young, and has 
not been much attended to by the committee. She adheres 
very closely to the printed plan ;* her monitors of the first class are 
very good; and her school is in every respect a very fair example of 
what would be the average of the schools, if the system was 
general, and proper rooms provided for them. The effect of 
the system on the order of this school, and on the interest excit- 
ed in the pupils, is truly surprising. ‘The change of position of 
the scholars, at the commencement of the periods, from the 
single line to the monitorial circles, and back again, is directed 
by a whistle; and the movements are made with a celerity, 


* See Vol. II. p. 292.—£d. 
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which seems instantaneous. ‘The simultaneous exercises are har- 
moniously performed ;—the reading very good ; spelling excel- 
lent ; the punctuation and numbers taught simultaneously from 
painted boards, a striking and peculiarly successful method. 
The teacher likes the plan very much, and finds it very easy of 
execution ; she has nothing of severity or of austere dignity in 
her manner ; and yet it seemed to us that she might govern and 
teach a hundred pupils in her room with as much ease as she 
could twenty, on the common system. 

Miss Lord’s is the best of the schools selected for the trial of 
the system, and is therefore the fairest example of its operation 
on schools of the highest order. The room is of middling size ; 
the monitors good ; a good class of pupils; and the teacher 
well qualified, intelligent, assiduous, and energetic. With these 
advantages we had reason to expect the greatest results; and 
we have not been disappointed. The exhibition of the attain- 
ments of the pupils in their various exercises is very pleasing ; 
we hear from lips which have scarcely lost the lisp of infancy, 
reading, and replies to various questions, in a perfection seldom 
seen in adult exhibitions. ‘The spelling is not so good owing to a 
defective method. We are not disposed to claim for the moni- 
torial system all the excellence of this school, which we know 
is to be chiefly attributed to the character of the teacher, and 
to other advantages ;—but it is suflicient to say, that she prizes 
the system highly, adopted it voluntarily, and considers her 
school greatly advanced by it. 

Miss Bailey’s school, in District No. 4, had always been of 
an inferior order ; and so favourable a result was not expected 
from the introduction of the monitorial system into it as in the 
other schools. ‘The result of the experiment, however, has 
been in a good degree satisfactory. In our opinion, this school 
is at the present time in a much better condition than it was 
when the system was commenced in it, and according to the 
representations of the local committee better than at any former 
period. ‘There is great order in the school, and the children 
are more thoroughly instructed under the present, than under 
the old system. But it should be understood, that the school is 
still backward ; and would give to any one who should examine 
it on the old method, an unfavourable impression of the system, 
It has laboured under great disadvantages. It was held in sum- 
mer in a very spacious room, and from thence was necessarily 
transferred, about three months since, to a very small and incon- 
venient one. A family affliction of peculiar character, sustain- 

VOL, HI.—NO, 111. 18 
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ed by the instructer, suspended for a time the operations of the 
school ; and sickness among the children, has prevented a reg- 
ular attendance. 

The printed plan is adhered to by the instructer, who has 
become much attached to it ; and would be very unwilling to 
return to the former system. 

The selection of Miss Quincy, asa teacher, in district No..5, 
who had been educated in the monitorial system at the High 
School for Girls* induced your committee to select her school 
for this experiment. ‘The school was a new one in Broad 
Street, and composed entirely of young children, and those of a 
very irregular and intractable character : there was no first class, 
and of course there could be no‘monitors who were fit for that 
office. In this respect, it is yet the most destitute school to be 
found in the city. ‘The plan could, of course, be only partially, 
and imperfectly carried into operation ; yet it has been mani- 
fest, from the close observation we have given to this school, 
that its progress has been great, and derived almost entirely 
from what has been introduced and retained, of the plan in trial— 
with regard to the order it was generally found very good ; while a 
neighbouring school of better materials, and conducted by a 
more commanding teacher, was in frequent confusion. The 
inadequacy of this school, however, to the exper.:ment, induced 
the committee, at a late period, to change the selection, and to 
assign it to Miss Newmarch in the same street. This is a long- 
er established school, and contains older and more advanced 
pupils ; but they are of the same original disorderly and irregu- 
lar character ; and the teacher was ignorant of, and averse to, 
the system. This change has been adopted so recently, that 
its effect on the tuition of the pupils cannot yet be ascertained. 
But we mention, as an evidence of the perspicuity of the plan, 
that in the short space of two weeks, every part was in regular 
and familiar operation, and practised in a very adroit manner by 
all the children. The school exhibited an interest and anima- 
tion never before witnessed in it, and the teacher is thoroughly 
convinced of the superiority of the system. 

Miss Parker’s school is in a room of good size, and the plan 
is conducted in it with great accuracy ; the activity and anima- 
tion are very general, and well sustained. The teacher does 
not, however, consider the system conducive to order, which she 


* See accounts of this school in the first and second volumes of the Jour- 
nal.— Ed. 
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thinks is not so good as in the common system ; an opinion in 
which she appears to differ from all others, and from the judg- 
ment we formed in our observation of her school. She consid- 
ers, however, the tuition to be far more expeditious than on the 
common plan, and, on the whole, the system to be a great im- 
provement. We discerned a very great and decided advance 
in this school, from our earlier to our later visitations, and con- 
sider it now to be one of superior character. 

Miss Grove holds her school in a small room of inconvenient 
construction ; it wants ventilation; and the children. appear 
very sickly, and cough a great deal, which not only interrupts 
their instruction, but imparts a languor to all the exercises.* 
The teacher adopted the system with a reluctance which seems 
to pervade the district. She has, however, been assiduous in 
using it, and has done all in her power to give it effect. There 
are but few deviations from the plan, and those rather improve- 
ments. We should not place this school among the most strik- 
ing examples of the success of the experiment, particularly in 
regard to its order, yet the school is evidently improved by it. 
The exercises are well performed; and the teacher, though 
she does not consider her own labours relieved by it, finds no 
difficulty in its execution, and admits the superiority of its effect 
on the pupils. 

Having thus stated the effect of the introduction of the moni- 
torial system, on the schools selected for it, it will be expected 
that we should proceed to present our own judgment on the gen- 


* We are happy to understand that a committee has been appointed, for the 
purpose of conferring with the city council, on the subject of the rooms used 
for primary shools. Effective measures for improvement, will, it is to be 
hoped, result from this proceeding; for many of our primary schools are now 
taught in rooms utterly unfit for such purposes. 

The great number of these schools, renders, it, indeed impossibie to furnish 
all, or even a considerable proportion, with new rooms and adequate accom- 
modations. The expense would be beyond the means which it would be pos- 
sible, in any public way, to furnish. Still, much might be done, on a smaller 
scale, and by measures adapted to present exigencies. A small addition to the 
salary of the teachers would enable them to dispense with unwholesome 
stoves, and to use open fire places,—to have such alterations made as would 
be requisite to have the windows let down at the upper part, instead of being 
raised,—to have one or two panes at the top of every window, formed so as to 
serve for ventilation,—to have the scholars seated separately, as on the new 
plan, adopted in a few of the schools ; so that the children need not be crowd- 
ed and wedged on their forms, as is too much the case now, and adds very 
greatly to the oppressiveness of hot weather,—and to have a thermometer fur- 
nished for each school room. These he!p3 would do much for comfort and for 
health, both to the children and the teachers, even in the rooms now occupied. 

Editor. 
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eral success of the experiment, drawn from our own observa- 
tion of its operation. 

It will be recollected that the advantages proposed to be at- 
tained by this system, were— 

1. Relief to the labours of the teacher. 

2. Better order and discipline, without the necessity of con- 
stant and irksome punishment. 

3. More animation and interest to the pupils. 

4. Greater rapidity of tuition. 

These objects were to be effected in our plan by the assist- 
ing agency of monitors ; the constant occupation of the classes, 
and a division of time, and change of occupation, to produce 
variety. 

With regard to the first of these designs, the relief of the 
teachers, we have no hesitation in saying, that it has been but 
slightly, if at all accomplished. The unremitting supervision 
of the whole school, by the teacher, seems to be as necessary 
on this sytem, as the common one. We ought not, perhaps, to 
have calculated that, in a system entirely new, and apparently 
complex, where much was to be learned by the teacher, as 
well as the pupils, one of the earliest results would have been 
relief; and should this always continue to be the case, in its 
maturer perpetuation, we should not feel great disappointment ; 
for we consider this to be a very subordinate object. It has 
not been a subject of complaint, that the duties of the teachers 
were too arduous, for their strength and compensation ; and the 
design of relieving them, was merely that the exertions which 
were saved to them, might be directed to better effect than at 
present ; and this we are abundantly satisfied, is the fact on our 
system. The teacher is, indeed, constantly and arduously oc- 
cupied, but far less irksomely, and more effectually. The ex- 
ertions which were formerly wasted in unavailing attempts to 
preserve discipline, have now a more direct and influential bear- 
ing on the order and tuition of the school, 

Order and discipline—which form the second object proposed, 
are attained, to a very gratifying degeee ; punishments are ob- 
viously far more rare, in the monitorial, than in the other schools ; 
and we are not without hope, that a further continuance and 
improvement of the plan, would banish severity entirely. 

The increased animation and interest imparted to the pupils 
by this system, are unquestionable—this is an invariable fact, in 
the worst, as well as the best of these schools, and it requires 
ten minutes, presence only, of the most sceptical observer in 
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one of them, at any period, as usually conducted, to be convinc- 
ed of it. Little or no judgment, however, can be formed of this 
circumstance, in an examination by a member of the district or 
standing committee, for during this time the whole monito- 
rial routine is necessarily and properly suspended ; and the 
pupils are remanded to a method to which they have become 
unaccustomed ; they are deprived of an excitement to which 
they are habituated ; the greatest part are unavoidably idle ; 
and we are not only not surprised, that a greater languor and con- 
fusion should be observable in these schools, than in others, at 
such periods ; but should expect that the attainments in tuition 
should appear less than they really are. Yet these examinations 
are the only tests by which the real progress of the schools in 
education can be judged; and by these tests we are willing to 
abide. 

We are equally satisfied with the result of this system, in 
respect to rapidity of tuition ; the most important of the im- 
provements contemplated. A system which gives constant and 
almost involuntary action to all the pupils, upon every branch 
of their studies, must, of necessity, communicate to them materi- 
als of the memory, in greater number and frequency than could 
be effected, when tle reception of them depended on their own 
reluctant exertions, and the uniform testimony of the teachers, 
and of our own observations, only confirm our expectations on 
this head. But a question liere arises, whether the solidity of 
the attainments, or in other words, whether the accuracy and 
perfection with which the various exercises are fixed on the 
memories of the pupils, are proportioned to the celerity of ac- 
quisition, or whether the former is sacrificed to the latter. 

If the pupils on the common system were really engaged in 
study, when not in examination, and were found to be desirous 
of employing all their time, diligently in their own improvement, 
this question of the accuracy of their acquirements, would be 
amore serious one ; and even then, would be but a doubtful 
question. But while the fact obviously is, that the greatest part 
of children in our schools, spend in idleness and play, most of 
the time allotted to them for study, we cannot perceive how 
they are enabled by this conduct, to imbibe the various branches 
of their education, with greater precision and permanency, than 
by an active operation in the school, which compels their par- 
ticipation. The question, however, is to be decided like all 
others, by observation ; and so far as ours has extended, we 
have not perceived any defect in the thoroughness with which 
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exercises are performed by pupils, which we could trace to our 
plan. In regard to reading, and recitation, two very important 
branches, the advantage of perfection is decidedly on the side 
of the monitorial system. 

But we have learned, that this point is not to be settled by a 
trial of a few months ; for it depends not on the accuracy at- 
tained by any class, put upon this method, compared with that 
which it exhibited a short time previous, onthe common system, 
but on the excellence attained by the pupils of a first class, 
which should have been brought forward on the monitorial sys- 
tem, from their first entrance into the school ; and this it would 
require three years to bring to the test. 

We learn from a member of the Standing Committee a fact, 
which throws some light on this subject. He examined, last 
September, a school in District No. 1, where the monitorial sys- 
tem, on our plan, is in operation. The teacher had been but a 
short time elected. She received the school in a low state ; 
the two first classes which had received their incipient instruc- 
tion on the common system, were still, at the time of examina- 
tion, inferior in their acquirements to the average of other schol- 
ars of the same classes, in the district ; while the two lower 
classes which had been educated by herself entirely on our sys- 
tem, exhibited a degree of perfection very rarely seen in pupils 
of that standing. We think this fact serves as much as any 
single instance can do, to indicate the influence, a complete tui- 
tion through ali the classes, will have on the ultimate perfection 
of the pupils. 

We now proceed to notice some objections to the system in 
question, and to show the degree in which they have been refut- 
ed, or confirmed. 

At the original proposal of this change, it was objected, 

1. That it was suited only to large apartments constructed for 
the purpose ; and would be impracticable in such rooms, as our 
instructers were usually obliged to occupy. 

2. That the children taught in the primary schools, were too 
young to afford competent monitors—and 

3. That the plan was too novel and complex, to be understood 
and practised by the majority of teachers. 

The first objection has proved invalid, in a degree which has 
quite surprised us. This, which was supposed to be the most 
serious obstacle, has been found to be none at all. It is true, 
indeed, that the monitorial operation is conducted with much 
greater order and facility, in large rooms, and appears to much 
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greater advantage. But of the schools selected for the trial, 
there are some of less than the ordinary size ; and in these, the 
evolutions are performed with much less difficulty than could be 
supposed, by one who had not witnessed them. We do not say 
there is no inconvenience. A small room is inconvenient for 
any system ; but we are satisfied, that this inconvenience is felt 
as much on the common plan, as on that we have introduced. 

The second objection, (the incompetency of monitors,) has in 
one instance been realized, and has occasioned some embarras- 
ment. This has not, however, arisen from the youth of the 
children generally ; for there are some pupils under six years of 
age, who are quite competent to the office, and in the majority 
of the schools of the city, there are enough of qualified pupils 
in the first classes, for all the purposes of the system; but it 
is owing to the inequality of the schools in this respect—for 
there are some, in which there is scarcely any first class ; while 
in others, nearly one third of the school is advanced to that grade. 
In the seven schools selected by us, without any consideration 
of this circumstance ; there was only one, (as has been stated,) 
where the experiment was defeated, or even obstructed by the 
incapacity of the monitors. The fullest force of this objection, 
would only, therefore, go to prove, that the system is inapplica- 
ble to some of the schools, and those we believe to be few; 
while it would have no bearing on the greatest number. But 
the example of Miss Quincy’s school, will serve to’ show, that 
even where there are no competent monitors for the object of 
instruction, a partial application of the plan may be made, with 
advantage. 

With regard to the novelty and complexity of the plan, we 
have found it to be an objection which has vanished upon trial. 
There is no teacher who has yet adopted it, who has not found 
it perfectly easy and practicable, in every part, even when de- 
terred by its appearance at first ; nor do we believe there is 
any teacher in the city, who is at all competent to be such, 
who would not be familiar with its execution, in less than a 
month. ‘ The explanations’ to be given or required ona ‘ siory,” 
is the only part of the plan, which has given any embarrassment 
to any instructer ; and this has been soon relieved, while on the 
other hand, some have managed this point in an ingenious and 
highly interesting manner, and one which we think peculiarly 
beneficial to the children. 

But we would go further, than simply to deny this objection ; 
and assert, that the plan is more useful to a dull, than an able 
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instructer ; as it is minute in its detail ; and leaves less to the 
judgment of the teacher, than the common system. An instructer 
who follows its provisions exactly, could not but teach her pupils, 
whether her own capacity is great or small. We have noticed 
a greater and more perceptible improvement in schools of ordi- 
nary, than those of higher character, and hence we infer that a 
general introduction of the system, would tend to the equaliza- 
tion of the schools, which has been always a desideratum with 
the board. 

A new difficulty, however, has arisen, which we did not fore- 
see. ‘The system requires the aid of a timepiece, to regulate 
the periods. We supposed that every teacher was provided 
with this article, for the commencement and close of her school ; 
we have found some, however, who are destitute of it ; and who 
of course are unable to assume the monitorial system. How 
far this difficulty is removable, we leave to the board to deter- 
mine. 

Having thus stated all the results of our observation and 
judgment on the trial assigned to us, it only remains incumbent 
on us to offer our recommendations to the board. 

Although the experiment which has been made, has thus far 
succeeded beyond our expectations, and although we have every 
reason to be confirmed in our opinion of the utility and supe- 
riority of the system ; we yet consider, that the trial has been 
incomplete ; and when we reflect that the change proposed, is 
very novel and great, that it is viewed with great scepticism, by 
many without, and within this board ; that it is not generally re- 
garded with friendly eyes, by the teachers who have not adopted 
it, and that some of the schools are not in a condition to receive 
it with effect ; we deem it not prudent, to urge the immediate 
introduction of the system, into all the primary schools of the 
city ; but we think those schools, where it is now in operation, 
should be suffered to continue it, under the direction of the 
members of the Committee who have the charge of them; and 
that the District Committees, should be authorized to introduce 
the system, into any of their schools, where they think it would 
be beneficial ; recommending to them to have regard to the fa- 
vorable opinion of the imstructers, which is an important element 
of success. With regard tothe particular plan adopted,* we can 
only say that, that which is now in use, has had the singular 


* The plan and its explanation are given in full at p. 292 of our second vol 
ume.— Ed. 
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good fortune to have stcod the ordeal of seven months’ full ope- 
ration, and critical examination in fifteen schools or more, and 
of constant and vigilant inquiry, without any alteration having 
been pointed out, of eny importance, or in the necessity of 
which, any two persons have agreed. Any serious defects it 
may contain, must therefore be Jeft for future discovery and 
correction : and we have no change to propose on this head. 
Respectfully submitted by order of the Committee. 
J. P. Brancnarp, Chairman. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MARYLAND. | 


[From the First Annual Report of Littleton Dennis Teackle, 
Esq., Superintendent of Public Instruction. ] 


In the preparation of a pian of Public Instruction, and in the 
formation ef a system of Primary Schools,* two distinct and 
several points present themselves for consideration—to wit : the 
course of study, and the mode of instruction. 

With respect to the first, the course to be pursued in every 
primary school must embrace reading, wriling, and arithmetic, 
These are the rudiments of !earning, and the first object of such 
an institution, And it has been truly said that where any of 
these elementary parts of education cannot, from inability in the 


‘teacher, be obtained, or where any of them are excluded from 


a misconception of their unimportance, the principal requisites 
of aprimary school are wanting ; and the privileges of such a 
school as contemplated by the Legislature, cannot be claimed, 
nor ought they to be enjoyed. Reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, as they are the means of acquiring all subsequent know- 
ledge, may justly be considered the necessaries of education ; 
which, like the necessaries of life, are first to be secured. No- 
thing short of these will constitute a primary school, nor gratify 
the lowest requisites of the law enacted for this establishment— 
and by a liberal construction of that law, and especially in consid- 
eration of the great benefit to be derived from it, the course of 
study in primary schools should extend beyond these limits, and 
embrace all the branches of useful knowledge, which constitute 
a good common education. 


* See Intelligence in this No. 
VOL, Ill.——NO, III. 19 
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In a country where children have much time to spend at 
school, there is an obvious propriety in requiring a more ex- 
tended and comprehensive course than under other circumstan- 
ces it would be reasonable to expect. The propriety of this is 
impressed with greater force, from the consideration that the 
primary schools are contemplated as the main channels for the 
common diffusion of useful knowledge. Academies are too few 
in number, and too remote from the mass of the people, to sub- 
serve the purposes of general education—and their design is 
not so much to instruct in that kind of knowledge which consti- 
tutes a common education, as in the high departments of class- 
ical attainment, while the primary school, established in every 
neighbourhood, and within the reach of every family, will be- 
come the great and principal source of useful knowledge. Educa- 
tion will there begin, and, in most cases, will terminate in these 
schools. In proportion to the advantages there enjoyed by the 
youth, will be their value in riper years, as citizens and their 
usefulness in public life, and the prosperity and moral character 
of t  Intry. 

It is therefore, proper to adopt and pursue a course of in- 
struction as liberal and comprehensive as the means assigned, 
and other circumstances, will warrant, or admit of. 

In addition to the first rudiments of education, which have 
been already enumerated, the course of study, in every well 
organized primary school, ought to include English grammar, 
geography, surveying, the history of our country, its constitution and 
form of government, the crimes and punishments of our criminal code, 
and such parts of our civil jurisprudence as every man in his 
daily intercourse with the world is concerned to know. It is 
not expected that the whole course of study, here recommend- 
ed, will be immediately adopted in every school. The want of 
suitable books, with other causes, may prevent many from intro- 
ducing them at once. But it may be expected that every school, 
which receives the public bounty, will adopt as much of the 
plan here proposed, and pursue it as thoroughly, as from its 
condition, it may be enabled. 

It cannot be objected to the course of study here prescribed, 
that it embraces subjects of minor importance. Whatever may 
be thought of the practicability of introducing into the primary 
schools, the different studies here enumerated, of their utility, 
and importance to youth, there ought not to be a diversity of 
opinion. Of English grammar, it might be sufficient to observe, 
that it has been admitted in all well regulated common schools, 
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ever since it became a science. But independent of immemo- 
rial usage, the utility of grammar, as a study for youth, is appa- 
rent from the consideration that it treats of the nature and 
proper use of language, and that the study of it is one of the 
best exercises to strengihen the judgment, and at the same time 
to improve the memory. To understand the natural power of 
language, and to be able to use it definitely ourselves, or to 
construe it when used by others, it is necessary to have at least 
a general knowledge of its grammatical construction. A man 
accustomed to the English language, by applying to it the rules 
of grammar, and (esting its correctness by that standard, will from 
that operation alone, be better able to understand the natural 
force and meaning of language, and be more likely to use it 
properly both in speaking and in writing. If the knowledge 
derived from such exercises be more generally diffused, our lan- 
guage will be less liable to change, and there will be less of that 
obscurity, and imperfection in contracts, and other acts of indi- 
viduals, which now compose a common source of litigation. 

Geography is recommended as a suitable study for primary 
schools, because the knowledge of it is useful in itself, while its 
study is peculiarly adapted to the capacities of children, and 
calculated perhaps more than any other, to engage their atten- 
tion. Youth is the proper season for all studies depending chiefly 
onthe memory ; as well because that faculty isthen more mature 
than any other, as that impressions then made on it are more 
durable. Geography, consisting for the most part of particular 
and independent facts, not requiring in its study the exercise of 
any other faculty than that of memory, and requiring the exer- 
cise of that faculty in its fullest extent, there is a peculiar pro- 
priety in making it a leading object of stady in primary schools. 
Its influence, also, on the minds of children by enlarging their 
ideas, and carrying their thoughts beyond the narrow sphere in 
which they live, is another consideration not less favourable to 
the early cultivation of ths important science, 

In regard to surveying, it can hardly be necessary to enlarge 
upon its utility. In a country so essentially agricultural as ours, 
where almost every man has occasion to apply in practice the 
principles of surveying, some general knowledge of the art is 
important both for his interest and convenience. He ought to 
understand, at least in theory, the nature and use of the com- 
pass ; the measurement of land by courses and distances ; and 
the computation of areas on the most improved methods. But 
obvious as is the necessity of some general knowledge on this 
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subject, the most of men are deficient in it. The neglect of 
this branch of instruction is probably owing to a supposed difli- 
culty in the subject, and the want of suitable instruments to 1l- 
lustrate and apply its principles. But as to any real difficulty, it is 
far less than in many of the abstruse parts of arithmetic, in which 
the greatest progress is often made at school ; and it would cer- 
tainly be a profitable change, to transfer the time which is com- 
monly spent, or rather misspent, on the speculative parts of arith- 
metic, to this practical and useful study. Less time and labour 
than are required to understand a few puzzling rules, or intricate 
problems in arithmetic, would be sufficient to overcome all the 
difficulties in the art of surveying ; and at the same time much 
greater improvement would be afforded to the mind of the pu- 
pil. It is not intended to disparage the study of arithmetic, in 
its elementary and practical parts ; it is only that part of arith- 
metic, which has no connexion with the common concerns of life, 
which is here considered of little value. A practical knowledge 
of surveying, derived from actual practice with the chain and 
compass, is not expected to be taught in primary schools. A 
general knowledge of its principles, so as to enable the pupil to 
apply them in after life, is all that is required. And as this 
knowledge may be derived from books, without the aid of any 
costly apparatus, there can be no reason why it should not be 
taught in these schools. And if its relative value be justly re- 
garded there is every reason to give it a conspicuous place in a 
course of study, such as now is contemplated. 

In selecting objects of education, adapted to this system, the 
superintendent conceives that the history of our own country, 
with its constitution and form of government, cannot properly 
be excluded—on the contrary he believes that a knowledge of 
these subjects ought to be early inculcated in the minds of youth. 
In other countries, under other forms of government, the gen- 
eral diffusion of such knowledge, if not considered dangerous, 
might be viewed with indifference ; but in our own country, 
where the people are entrusted with the government of themselves, 
a knowledge of the constitution, and form of government under 
which they live, is necessary to enable them to govern with 
wisdom, and to appreciate the blessings of their free and happy 
condition. Nor is the knowledge of their own history less import- 
ant. By enabling them to trace the rise and progress of their 
civil liberties, it cannot fail to impress them with a due sense 
of the great privileges they enjoy, and to endear and perpetuate 
the institutions under which those privileges are held, Such 
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knowledge, so salutary in its influence, ought surely to be made 
a necessary part of their elementary education. If it be taught 
to them in childhood, while their habits and affections are form- 
ing, and their mind gradually acquiring its cast, the impression 
will be deep and identified with their existence ; whereas, if left 
to after years, the impression received, although at first suffi- 
ciently strong, will, in its duration, be comparatively transient. 
In recommending the study of our criminal code, so far as it 
relates to the nature and definition of public offences, and the 
extent of punishments, the superintendent is aware of the nov- 
elty of the proposition ; but he is confident it will not be thought 
useless, nor impolitic, when it is considered how much it con- 
cerns every man to know what acts are criminal in law, and 
what measure of punishment is provided for them ; and when it 
is also considered that many acts are made criminal by the leg- 
islature, which, not being so independent of positive regulation, 
are to be learned only by study and research. It cannot have 
escaped the most common observation that offences, made such 
by acts of Assembly, are often committed through ignorance of 
the law, and that the guilt of violations, is sometimes incurred 
through ignorance of the extent of their criminality. And while 
it is recognized as a fundamental principle that ‘ignorance of 
the law excuses no man for its transgression’, no man can be 
safe without some knowledge of those acts for the transgres- 
sion of which he is unconditionally answerable. ‘The influence, 
also, which such knowledge has on the mind, is another consid- 
eration, not less favourable to its early cultivation. If a know- 
ledge of the nature of crimes and punishments be early im- 
pressed on the minds of children, their abhorrence of criminal 
acts cannot fail to be deep and enduring, and the probability of 
their committing them proportionably diminished. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to observe that it is not intended to recommend 
the study of the law generally in primary schools ; but of such 
parts only, as every man of business ought to know, and which, 
if he does not learn at school, he will find himself deficient in the 
ordinary pursuits of life. A knowledge, for example, of what 
contracts should be in writing ; of what solemnities are required 
in wills and other instruments, of what consideration is neces- 
sary in certain agreements ; and of such other parts of law, as 
are of like applicability to our daily concerns and avocations, is 
of such obvious importance that it cannot be necessary to urge 
arguments in its favour. b 
It may perhaps be objected to the course of study here pre- 
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scribed, that it will require more time than children ordinarily 
have to spend at school. In answer, however, to that objection 
it might be observed that most children spend the greater part 
of their time at school, between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, a length of time much greater than is spent in acquiring 
any of the common arts, or learned professions, and abundantly 
sufficient, with ordinary diligence, to complete a course even 
more enlarged and comprehensive. 

Having explained the course to be pursued in the primary 
schools, it might be proper in this place, to present a selection 
of suitable books for these schools ; but the superintendent would 


rather refer the determination of the matter to the decision of 


the executive department of the state, or he would prefer to 
consult the wisdom of that department upon a matter so im- 
portant and interesting. But, while upon the subject, he will state 
that uniformity in the use of school books, in itself so desirable, 
is more especially so, from the circumstance of teachers being 
frequently changed. Without some general standard to ap- 
peal to as authority, every new teacher will introduce his own 
favourite school books ; and if they differ from those used by his 


predecessor, it will necessarily interrupt the advancement of 


children in their course of study ; and will involve the expense 
of new books. All this inconvenience may be avoided by 
using the same books, in all the schools. It is therefore, re- 
spectfully recommended that it be made the duty of the super- 
intendent to present a selection of proper books, stationary, and 
appendages for the use of the primary schools to the Governor 
and Council, whose duty it shall be to adopt such as shall be ap- 
proved of them, and affix the rates at which the same shall be 
supplied, upon the requisition of the trustees or other autho- 
rities, under the law. And in anticipation of this course, the 
propriety of which would seem to be unquestionable, the su- 
perintendent despatched circulars to the commissioners of pri- 
mary schools in the several counties, and accompanied the 
same with a notification, to the trustees of the school dis- 
tricts. 

The superintendent will next proceed to give some advice on 
the mode of instruction to be pursued in the primary schools. 

In the instruction of youth, the first object of the teacher 
should be to make the study a voluntary and agreeable employ- 
ment. Children are naturally averse to all serious occupation, 
and prone to desert their books, and resort to play. Not sensi- 
ble of the immediate advantages of knowledge, and incapable of 
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appreciating the ultimate benefits to be derived from its acquire- 
ment, they are restless and impatient under the restraints which 
it imposes ; to overcome this restlessness and impatience, and to 
render the pursuit of learning voluntary and pleasing, are pre- 
liminary points in the busiaess of education—and until this is 
gained, but little progress can be expected. Unwilling study 
imparts but a feeble and transient impression. These prelun- 
inary points, however, being gained, the greatest obstacle is over- 
come, the pupil will proceed on the road to knowledge of his own 
accord, and having a sufficient motive within himself, his teacher 
will be relieved from the unpleasant alternative of coercion, or 
punishment. To effect this the study of the pupil should be 
adapted to his capacity: ‘A given task limited to what he can 
easily perform, should be assigned to him, he should be assisted 
in his progress by the kindness and attention of his teacher ; and 
his emulation should be excited by contending with others in 
the same pursuit.’ These are the leading means by which the 
great object, herein proposed, is to be achieved—whilst, on the 
contrary, if the study of youth be not suited to their capacity, 
not only the time devoted to it will be wasted, but every natural 
or preconceived aversion will be confirmed. Children under 
the age of ten years should be directed to such incipient books, 
and elementary branches of study, as mainly depend on memory 
—the tables of arithmetic and simple rules are of course includ- 
ed, but the combination of rules in arithmetic, requiring the ex- 
ercise of considerable judgment, cannot be held as properly ap- 
plicable to the early stages of education. It should be reserved 
for after years, when the judgment shall have become more 
mature—the same remark may apply with equal force to English 
grammar ; as it is a study, when rightly pursued, which involves 
the analysis of language, and requires more thought and reflec- 
tion, than children, under the age of ten are capable of ; memory 
it is true, is employed in committing the rules and definitions of 
grammar ; and, so far as that faculty is concerned, children at a 
very early age are competent to the study; but the applica- 
tion of these rules, in the exercise of parsing, is the peculiar 
province of the judgment. 

To induce children to apply themselves willingly to study, it 
is important that a definite task should always be assigned to 
them. At the first view this may not appear to be deserving of 
the importance which is here ascribed to it ; but alittle reflection 
will present it in a different light. A child, who on entering on 
his study, has a given task before him, knows or can calcu- 
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late with certainty when his labours will be ended. He secs 
that it depends upon himself, whether he is to be sooner or 
later, liberated. ‘This circumstance, more perhaps than any 
other, alleviates the burden of his study, and animates him to 
greater exertion. On the other hand, without a given tas be- 
fore him he sees no other termination to his labours, than the 
uncertain will and pleasure of his teacher. In this state of un- 
certainty, he naturally becomes impatient, and associating study 
with his restlessness of mind he contracts an unwillingness, if 
not a dislike for it. Nothing tends more to alleviate labour, 
than the prospect of a certain end to it in view. It relieves the 
mind from that wearisome state of uncertainty which makes the 
time seem longer than itreally is. ‘This principle, if judiciously 
applied, may be subservient to the best of purposes ; while, if 
neglected, it may defeat the wisest plans of education. 

In making study a voluntary and agreeable employment to 


youth, much also will depend on the character and conduct of 


the teacher. Children associate study with the circumstance 
under which they pursue it; and no circumstance is more im- 
portant in this respect, than the treatment they receive from 
their teacher. If that treatment be mild, conciliatory, and im- 
partial, it will attach them to study, inspire them with confi- 
dence, and at the same time increase that deference and respect 
for their teacher, which they ought always to feel forhim. ‘True 
deference and respect are identified with friendly feeling ; with- 
out that support they degenerate into servile fear. Harshness 
and severity should only be resorted to as a punishment for actu- 
al offences. For any otber purpose, they not only subvert their 
own ends, but tend to alienate the affections of the pupil 
from his teacher, and to confirm whatever preconceived aver- 
sion there may be to study. The ordinary deportment of a 
teacher towards his pupil, should, in fact, be similar to that of 
a parent towards his child—as, indeed, for the purposes of edu- 
cation, the teacher stands in the relation of a parent to his pupil ; 
he has the like power and authority over him ; and is morally 
bound to the like kind offices, and endearing duties. He should 
at all times be accessible, and ready and willing to assist the 
pupil in removing the difficulties he finds in his way. 

The influence which a teacher, by proper management, may 
acquire over his pupil is very great. There is no other relation 
in society, excepting that of parent and child, so favourable to 
influence on the one hand, and submission on the other. Chil- 
dren readily yield to a teacher, whom they love, that which 
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they would obstinately withhold from every other person. To 
please him they will cheerfully undertake the most difficult la- 
bours, and submit, without a murmur, to the greatest privations. 
To cultivate this influence, and to apply it practically to educa- 
tion, is a principal part of a teacher’s duty. If he succeed, in 
this particular, the other duties of his office will seem to follow 
of themselves ; and his task, which before was a burden, will 
become an agreeable occupation. 

But the most effectual means of rendering study a voluntary 
and agreeable employment, is by raising and keeping up, the em- 
ulation of the pupil.* mulation in children supplies all the 
motives to action, which interest and emulation do in manhood. 
It is a principle implanted in the youthful mind, apparently for 
the purposes of improvement ; but whatever be its design, it is 
certain that there is no other principle which can be made more 
subservient to the purposes of education. The utility and 
necessity of knowledge may be urged as motives of study ; but 
their influence will be rarely effectual. The great benefits of 
knowledge, being realized only in manhood, are too distant, and 
too indistinctly seen, to actuate a child in his youthful pursuits. 
He looks to something nearer ; some present good to reward his 
daily toils. Distant objects, although distinctly seen, lose their 
value, in the long lapse of years, before he can attain them. 
But this defect, if iadeed it may be called so, is happily supplied 
by emulation. ‘To excel others in the same pursuit, is in itself 
a present good—-it secures the immediate approbation of the 
teacher, and gratifies the natural love of praise in the pupil. It 
furnishes, in short, a child with the same motives to study as if 
he were at once to realize the actual benefits of knowledge, as 
enjoyed and appreciated in after life. ‘To excite and keep alive 
this principle, and to apply it to the purposes of education, should 
therefore be a leading object in every school. In effecting this 
great end, it is necessary that the school be divided into classes ; 
each class containing all the scholars, who are of the same profi- 
ciency, and engaged in the same pursuits. It is only by classi- 
fying children according to their proficiency and pursuits, that 
they can be compared together, and their relative merits distin- 
guished. Solitary study should never be allowed ; it affords no 
opportunity for comparison, and consequently there can be no 


* Much as we approve of the general views expressed in other parts of this 
pamphlet, we doubt the propriety and the advantage of incitements to emula- 
tion; and we cannot but dissent from the opinions expressed in this paragraph. 

Editor. 
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emulation. The great advantage of a public over a private 
school consists in the opportunity afforded by the former of 
classifying children and comparing them with each other—the 
principle of classification, therefore, is of the utmost importance 
in all public schools, and is, indeed, the basis of every plan of 
public instruction, which aims to excite the emulation of scholars. 
When children are properly arranged in their several classes, 
they should be kept, as much as possible, in comparison with 
each other. Under the present imperfect system the only op- 
portunity for such comparison is at the recitation of their les- 
sons, But under the Lancasterian system the opportunity of 
comparison is much greater, as it makes but one business both 
of study and recitation. And it is this circumstance, more 
perhaps than any other, which constitutes the peculiar excel- 
lence of that system. In this respect the present system must 
be acknowledged to be inferior : but its defects may, in some 
measure, be established by a more strict attention to the compari- 
son of scholars with each other, when engaged in recitation. 
But whatever be the comparison, it is essential to the great end 
in view, that each one be rewarded according to his merits. 
There must be a peculiar mark of excellence, to distinguish the 
higher from the lower, and the middling from the lowest rewards : 
such as children value at school, are cheap and easily obtained. 
It is not so much the intrinsic worth that they regard in a badge, 
as the evidence it carries of their merit. The natural and most 
obvious mode of reward, is by taking precedence in their class. 
This simple distinction should never be omitted ; and, in addi- 
tion to it, certificates of approbation should be given by the 
teacher, to be shown to parents and friends, and preserved as 
memorials of merit. Such rewards are within the power of ev- 
ery teacher ; and, if he be disposed to do his duty, he will not fail 
to resort to them on all occasions. It would, also, be well to 
offer as rewards of extraordinary merit, some favourite book, or 
other present of esteemed value. And if the trustees of the 
school district should make it a condition with their teacher to 
expend, out of his wages, or salary, a small sum in the purchase 
of books or other presents, to be distributed as rewards to the 
best scholars, it is believed that no principle of the school law 
would be violated ; and although the wages of the teacher might 
on that account, be so much the higher, there could not be 
a doubt that the most ample returns would recompence the ex- 
penditure. 

To exercise the reasoning faculties of youth, by giving them 
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clear and distinct ideas of what they study, and accustoming 
them to a practical application of their acquirements, is another 
object, in the mode of instruction to be adopted, not Jess essential 
than that of rendering study voluntary and agreeable. Know- 
ledge is lasting in proportion as it is the result of thought and 
reflection—and proceeding from that source, it takes a strong 
hold on the mind of the learner, and becomes, as it were, identi- 
fied with his existence ; while its value is clearly in proportion 
to the facility of the learner in applying it to its practical pur- 
poses. The first object of instruction, therefore, should be to 
present, in a clear and distinct light, what is to be learned ; 
and to address it directly to the understanding of the learner ; 
and, in the next place, when knowledge is acquired, it should 
be made available to the possessor, by learning to apply it to 
practical purposes. There is, in this respect, a radical defect in 
the education of most children—they are not made to study 
understandingly ; and to apply what they learn to practice ; their 
knowledge is too apt to be mechanical—a mere matter of rote ; 
lodged only in the memory. ‘To remedy this defect, in the com- 
mon mode of education, is the chief object of what is called the 
‘ Pestalozzian method, which consists in exercising the reason- 
ing faculties, more than is done by the ordinary plan of instruc- 
tion ; and in making the process of learning much less a matter 
of rote. This it effects by the exclusion of all books, and an 
entire reliance upon explanation and examination in the teach- 
er’s presence.’ This however, may be justly considered an 
extreme which ought to be avoided ; but the common method, is 
not less an extreme, on the other hand. In the Pestalozzian 
method study is the constant exercise of the inventive faculties : 
being nothing else than a kind of dialogue, between the teacher 
and his pupil, suggested by the actual, or supposed presence of 
some real object ; while, in the common method, little or no 
exercise of invention is required: every thing is learned from 
books ; and if their contents be well rehearsed, or the problems 
they contain be solved according to the given rules, the pupil is 
thought to have done his duty :—as to the application of his 
knowledge to actual practice, that is rarely considered as a 
necessary part of education, but is commonly left for him to see 
to himself, in after life, when he enters the world as a man of busi- 
ness. In the former system every thing depends on practice 
alone ; in the latter on theory. To preserve a middle course, 
by combining the practice and theory together, is doubtless 
the perfection of education. The books used in the common 
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schools, are necessary to secure more correct information, than 
can be expected from the extemporaneous conversations of the 
teacher, in the Pestalozzian plan. But when the knowledge 
they contain is learned, however accurately, by the pupil, unless 
he can apply it to cases, as they occur in practice, it will avail 
him but little ; he will indeed have learned, but without knowing 
how to use it, his learning will be without value. Knowledge, 
and the application of it, are distinct objects, and although they 
ought never to*be separated there is no such connexion between 
them, that one necessarily follows the other. It is the business of 
education to instruct in both alike ; to combine theory and prac- 
tice, as mutual correctives of each other. To apply the gener- 
al principles, here advanced, to the different branches of study 
pursued in schools, would require more of detail than the limits 
of this report will permit. The superintendent will therefore 
proceed to give some general account of the recent improve- 
ments in education under the name of the Lancasterian system. 


The following summary of that system has been digested and 
prepared from an approved Manual of the British and For- 
eign School Society, which is believed to contain a more de- 
tailed account of the plan, than the original exposition published 
by the author. 

‘The whole system is founded upon a principle of order and 
discipline, by which the pupils, under the inspection of the 
master, pursue a course of mutual instruction ; those who have 
made the greatest progress in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
transmitting the knowledge they possess to others less advanced 
than themselves. Those pupils have the title of Monitors ; 
they have the right of selecting one or more Assistant Moni- 
tors, if the number of children entrusted to them be too large. 
Thus by employing the children as teachers, in carrying for- 
ward instruction in every class, a single master may superin- 
tend a school of five hundred or a thousand scholars. 

‘In the first organization of a school, there must be a di- 
vision into classes ; those pupils being placed together, whose 
abilities or proficiency are nearly equal, either in reading or 
arithmetic. From this circumstance proceeds two different 
classifications ; when the children are engaged in reading, the 
pupils of every class are placed according to their proficiency, 
in reading ; and when they are engaged in ciphering, the pupils 
of each class are placed according to their proficiency in arith- 
metic. The consequence of this arrangement is, that the pupils 
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of a class of reading or arithmetic, are on a level, they have the 
same degree of knowledge to acquire, and the same duties to 
fulfil in order to qualify them for a superior class. 

‘ In reading, the whole school is divided into eight classes—the 
Ist class learn the alphabet—the 2d class, words and syllables 
of two letters—3d class, words and syllables of three letters— 
4th class, words and syllables of four letters—®5th class, read- 
ing lessons of one syllable—6th class, reading lessons of two 
syllables—7th class, read the Testament—8th class, read the 
Bible, and are a selection of the best readers, 

‘ Elementary instruction, as it respects arithmetic, has been 
divided into ten clases. In each of these classes, the pupil 
learns a single rule of arithmetic, either simple or compound. 

‘In the new system, writing, in the first instance, is rather 
employed as a means of instruction, than an object. The chil- 
dren learn to read syllables and words, by writing on their 
slates, before they read them upon the boards or in their books ; 
thus they learn to read and write at the same time ; consequent- 
ly there is no particular classification in writing. 

‘ The time required to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
by children of a good common capacity, and about eight years 
of age, need not exceed two years. Some children have finish- 
ed their studies in a much shorter time.’ 


On the three methods employed in teaching the several branches of 
Elementary Education. 


Ist. Dictation.—The children are seated upon the forms of the 
school, and arranged according to the gradation of the eight 
classes—Every class is superintended by a Monitor. If the 
class comprises two forms the monitor chooses an assistant or 
inspector, to superintend the second form; and if his class is 
still larger, an additional inspector for every form, (the number 
of children under the care of a single monitor, ought not to ex- 
ceed nine or ten.) The signal for beginning the exercises be- 
ing given, by the monitor general, the monitors of the classes 
dictate the words which the children are to write on their slates. 
The monitor of the 8th class, having to give out the longest word, 
begins first ; the monitor of the 7th class next, and so down to 
the 2d. When the monitors have each dictated six words or 
syllables, they inform the master by turning to him that side 
of the telegraph, (a small board with the number of the class 
on one side, and the letters EX, (examined) on the other,) 
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which presents the number of the class. The master gives a 
signal to the pupils to show their slates, and to the monitors to in- 
spect them. The latter first inspect the slates of the assistant 
monitors or inspectors, and afterwards, the slates of their res- 
pective pupils. The correction being finished, the monitors 
and their assistants return to their places, the former turn to- 
wards the master that side of the Telegraph which shows the 
EX, in order to inform him that the class is examined, and rea- 
dy to begin a new lesson. In the mode of dictation, here de- 
scribed, the word is first pronounced aloud by the monitor, who 
then deliberately gives out its letters and syllables, which the 
whole class write on their slates. There is another mode, call- 
ed silent dictation, which is done without uttering the words 
aloud, but by pointing to the letters which compose them, on the 
alphabet board. This is an improvement on the former method, 
and has been tried with success. 


2d. Reading from Boards.—The pupils stand in semicircles 
round the walls ofthe school room. The semicircles are compos- 
ed of nine or ten children, superintended by a reading monitor, 
who is sometimes called Draft Monitor, from the circumstance 
of the children being drawn out in drafts. The monitor holds in 
his hand the lesson board, or has it suspended before him on 
the wall, in such a manner as to be distinctly seen by each 
child, He then points out the words or sentences, to be read 
in succession, and requires the children to read them from the 
board one after the other, as he directs. The children are 
made to correct each other’s mistakes, and always take prece- 
dence, or place, of each other, according to merit. This secures 
the attention of the whole, while only one is engaged in reading 
from the board. It is an invariable rule that when a child 
makes a mistake, and is corrected by others, he is to repeat the 
word, or sentence, until he can do it correctly. The lessons 
from which the children read, or spell, are printed in large let- 
ters, upon detached sheets, the union of which forms a book, 
for a whole school of five hundred or a thousand children. 


3d. Interrogation.—The pupils remain standing in semicircles. 
At a signal given by the master, the reading monitors take away 
the lesson boards from the view of the children, and interrogate 
them on the subject of their lessons. The monitors pronounce 
a word, which the pupils are to spell from recollection ; or read 
a sentence, and then question the pupil on it. In arithmetic 
the same proceedings take place. In this method the pupils 
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also correct each other’s mistakes, and take precedence or 
place, according to their merit. 
Discipline. 

The principle of discipline is in this system, mutual inspection 
or superintendence. Accordingly it is the duty of the monitors 
to superintend their classes, and maintain good order. The 
monitors are either subordinate or general—the former under- 
take the instruction of their separate classes, and maintain or- 
der among the pupils entrusted to them—the latter take no part 
in the instruction of classes, but maintain order throughout the 
school. The subordinate monitors are: Ist, monitors of classes 
—2d, assistant or inspection monitors—3d, reading monitors— 
4th, monitors of arithmetic. General monitors are : Ist, General 
monitors of order—2d, monitor general of reading—3d, monitor 
general of arithmetic. 

As it is the duty of the monitors of classes to teach the spell- 
ing book by dictation, they should be chosen from the best writ- 
ers in the seventh or eighth classes, Every class has two mon- 
itors, who divide the labour between them ; and while one su- 
perintends the class, the other continues at his studies—the 
number of monitors of classes is therefore sixteen. 

The assistant monitors are to take a part with the monitors of 
classes in the inspection of writing, &c. They are always 
chosen from the pupils of the class to which they belong, and 
the choice is made by the monitor. One asssistant monitor is 
chosen for each form occupied by the same class. 

The monitors for reading are to teach the pupils from the 
boards containing the spelling book and reading lessons; con- 
sequently they are to be chosen from the best readers in the 
seventh or eight class ; each class has several reading monitors, 
according to the number of drafts in it. 

The monitors of arithmetical classes may be chosen from the 
pupils who have made the greatest progress in arithmetic in 
each class. For this branch of elementary instruction, is so 
simplified by means of keys, that a pupil who can read, may 
teach the four rules of arithmetic, even if he is unacquainted 
with them himself. 

The Monitor General of Order, has a general superintend- 
ence over the whole school, particularly over the subordinate 
and other monitors. 

The Monitor General of Reading, is the best reader in the 
school, and his particular duty is to superintend the reading 
classes and their monitors. 
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The Monitor General of Arithmetic, is the best scholar in 
arithmetic, and his province is to oversee the cyphering classes. 
His duties as well as those of the monitor general of reading, 
are often performed by the monitor general of order. 

All monitors aré responsible to the master, for the good order 
and regularity of the several departments over which they pre- 
side. 

How far this system, the leading principles of which have 
been explained, can be introduced into our common country 
schools with advantage and propriety, remains to be considered. 

It is obvious, on the slightest view, that the advantages of this 
system are most conspicuous in large schools; and indeed the 
only advantage it was originally supposed to possess over the 
common method, consisted in its enabling a single teacher to 
superintend the education of a greater number of children at a 
much less expense. This essential advantage it undoubtedly 
possesses, in as great a degree as has ever been ascribed to it ; 
and in very large schools it rises above all competition. But it 
has also been found, that some of its principles may be applied 
with great advantage, to any school, however small may be the 
number of children taught in it. Such in particular is the insti- 
tution of monitors, for the preservation of order, which secures 
to the teacher all the benefits of common informers, without any 
of their odium ; and such also isthe principle of teaching spell- 
ing and writing together, which makes the different operations 
of the learner subservient to each other. The association also 
of intellectual exertion, with manual exercise, is another princi- 
ple in the system, not less important, nor less applicable to eve- 
ry school. In respect to these, and some other particulars, 
every school ought to assume somewhat of the Lancasterian 
character. It is not, however, expected, nor is it certain that it 
would be desirable, that the system should be introduced into 
the primary schools in all its details. In cities or large villages, 
where more children can be assembled at one school than can 
be conveniently taught by one person on the common plan, 
there can be no doubt of the propriety of adopting it in its full 
extent. But where the number of children is not greater than 
a single teacher can instruct, the occasion for many parts of the 
system ceases to exist ; and its entire adoption, in such cases, 
cannot, therefore, be urged as necessary or advisable. 
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Self Improvement an important part of Female Education. 


{The following observations will, we trust, prove interesting 


s to parents, as well as to female readers generally. The subject, 
: indeed, is one which comes properly within the scope of paren- 
i tal attention, and can be taken up effectually in no other way. 

x Our contributor will, we hope, resume the topics now intro- 
z duced, and complete the improvements suggested, by furnishing 
x sufficient directions for a course of personal application and im- 
i provement, adapted to the circumstances of female life. ] 

@ To the Editor. 

= The essays upon the education of females which have lately 


a appeared in your journal, have so entirely met my views, that I 
¢ have felt desirous to have all points of the subject discussed by 
; the same hand,—and this must be my apology for offering to 
you the suggestions of my own mind, upon a subject that has long 
3 deeply interested me. 

I delight in the spirit of improvement that characterizes the 
age, and I do not shrink from innovation. But if we do not 
reverence institutions and customs, and modes of thinking that 
are old, because they are old ; .we should also reserve to our- 
selves the liberty to condemn what is new, notwithstanding it is 
new. With the greatest possible respect for the exertions of 
modern times in the literary education of females, I yet look 
back upon that much compassionated race ‘ our grandmothers,’ 
who, according to the cant of the present day, ‘had no advan- 
tages,’ with a reverential sentiment of regret. This may sur- 
prise some persons, but not those who have in their presence 

é or in recollection, (as a great many have,) the elegance, the 
3 high refinement, the dignity of mind, the unaffected modesty, of 
that better class of females who have given character to this 
part of our country, and are every day passing from the earth, 
in the mild glory of hallowed old age. I would not take away 
a single source of improvement. I would not close up an ave- 
nue to knowledge, which modern education has opened to the 
females of the present day ; but I think it is necessary for us to 
remember, that in changing modes of education, we are ever in 
danger of leaving out much that-is important ; that we are in 
danger of losing in some particulars what we gain in others ; 
: and that what is gained may be very well, but may not be a com- 
pensation for what is lost. 
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There is no reason why any thing should be lost. Because 
literary education is very much attended to, there is no reason 
for neglecting moral education ; indeed there is more necessity 
for turning attention especially towards it: ‘As we build high, 
we should sink deep.’ 

You appear to feel all that should be felt on this point. Your 
views of the education of females distinctly express that they 
are to be educated as moral beings, and in direct reference to 
their influence in domestic life, and to the cultivation of power 
over the affections of those around them. You have touched 
upon many hindrances to the accomplishment of this education, 
nor have laid too great stress upon the injury to manners, and 
even to character, from the uncouth furniture of school rooms, 
unhealthy intensity of application, restrained and artificial modes 
of study. My doubt is whether a reform in all these things will 
be sufficient to answer all the desirable ends of female educa- 
tion,—without more retirement of life than is afforded by the 
present mode of ‘ going to school’ until the time of ‘ going into 
company.’ 

It has been thought necessary to say so much about the intel- 
lectual equality of the sexes, that the fact is sometimes lost sight 
of, that there is a great difference between the minds of the 
sexes. We may believe that intellectual truth is the end of all 
minds, and yet to be attained in a peculiar route by the female 
mind ; or, at least, under a peculiar aspect of circumstances. 
We would throw boys into the world, not indeed excluding them 
from domestic scenes, and the cherishing atmosphere of affec- 
tion, but placing them where they can combine with these, con- 
tact with all kinds of people and all diversities of scene ; for 
their active duties on the stage of existence will lead them to 
this contact, and it is desirable that their minds should be formed 
on views of life which they will not afterwards have reason to 
feel were confined ; such a feeling being apt to give a fatal 
shock to the whole character by introducing a distrust of all the 
love of youth,—its generous sentiments, as well as those intel- 
lectual results which were only wrong because made on confined 
data. But intellectual beauty isthe prerogative of woman rath- 
er than intellectual force ; and danger, which is the most pro- 
ductive atmosphere to the latter, is surely not genial to the for- 
mer. The springs of beauty are in the depths of nature, to be 
explored only in solitude, and to be led over the mind to refresh 
it in hours of composure and reflection. I will venture to say 
there is no woman in the sphere of our acquaintance, of whose 
mind intellectual beauty can be called the characteristic, whose 
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education was not, in a great degree, private, whose mind had 
not had opportunity to unfold in solitude ; or in a domestic life 
removed at some period from the influences of ‘ company.’ 

Of that venerable class of females before alluded to, there 
are yet lingering upon the stage many examples. We have better 
linguists, better arithmeticians, better naturalists ; but have we 
more delicacy of taste, more grace of physical and mental move- 
ment, more of that form of intellectual power so peculiarly ne- 
cessary to the exigences of a female’s duty in life,—whatever 
be her station,—I mean the power of resolving all her faculties 
and knowledge into one mass, (as it were,) which, acting like 
the senses by tact, is, ‘by a happy figure,’ says a modern writer, 
‘termed sENsE ?’ 

It is only, however, of the latter part of the time devoted to 
the education of females that I would speak, when I say it 
should be more private. There are innumerable disadvantages 
in children’s not going to school. They are apt to Jose spirits 
and health, and above all, flexibility and gracefulness of char- 
acter, from not becoming early familiar with others of their own 
age. It is well for them early in life to realize that they are 
units in the great mass of society, that they may perceive the 
absurdity of vanity and egotism. But the question which I wish 
to propose to you is this, whether every good purpose of going 
to school may not be answered, without devoting as many years 
to it, as are felt to be necessary for boys. Does not intercourse 
in such large numbers, when continued through those years, in 
which all that is peculiar in the female mind begins to develope, 
produce coarseness? Women were not destined for public life, 


for intercourse and struggle with a great many persons; and 


their constitutional temperament, therefore, is made to render 
them liable to impressions, and ready for confidential intercourse ; 
and what is necessary to their charm in the situation in which 
they ultimately find themselves, renders them comparatively dan- 
gerousto each other. For the finer feelings shrink from the pos- 
sibility of rebuff or of ridicule ; and each one endeavours to re- 
press all that isthe most beautiful and individual, and endeavours 
to conform to a general standard, since, which, it is too often fixed 
by the most presuming, must necessarily be low in all the most 
important points of female character. And thus it is those most 
highly gifted in feminine traits, who are in danger of denying 
what is hardly short of the inspiration of heaven,—in coarseness 
of character, or escaping it in levity. Moreover, is it advanta- 
geous to the cultivation of that taste for domestic life, which is 
indispensable to the worth and happiness of a woman, to have 
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the constant excitement of so many objects, at that very period 
of life when the buoyancy of health, and the vivacity of the im 

agination, would ‘ people solitude,’ and must multiply to bewild 

ering excess the numbers that constitute a school. It is the 
present mode for girls to continue at school until they go into a 
round of company. Connexions with a great many companions 
at school are continued almost by necessity, and an immense ac 

quaintance presents innumerable temptations to dissipation. An 
interval of some years, passed in self cultivation, would break 
up these connexions, and acquaintance would be selected. None 
of the advantages of society would be lost. Indeed, the true 
taste for interesting society would be cultivated, and woman in 
the meridian of life, instead of being dull from having ‘ run too 
fast? through the pleasures of company, would enter with zest 
and freshness of soul into that intercourse of minds, which is 
most interesting to the most intelligent ; and, what is important, 
would have something to communicate from the treasury of ex- 
perience formed in the course of years by observation and sen- 
sibility. Another advantage of an interval for self cultivation 
between school days, and that period when all the holiest respon- 
sibilities of the sex are assumed, is, that the possible errors of 
early education may be remedied. It has been well remarked 
that the images which throng the infant mind are the loveliest, 
and are liable to exercise a strong effect upon the character 
forever. False associations, however, and the mistakes of early 
education generally, are not absolutely irremediable. In that 
period of life when a sense of individuality and independence 
comes, the strong hour of youthful vigour, there is an opportu- 
nity for a mental regeneration. The character is often known 
to take at this period a new direction—and if left to itself it 
will, I think, take a natural direction—it will take that direction 
which will fully develope its individuality. Now all the formali- 
ties of a school are calculated to repress this development, to 
fasten for ever the character of infancy by continuing the chain 
of associations uninterrupted, and to render the character tame 
and inefficient. In female education, this is a consideration of 
importance ; for besides that the female mind, from its delicacy, 
is liable to be partially injured by all cultivation but self cultiva- 
tion, we must remember that the entire revolution of the actual 
circumstances of life, in the case of most boys, who go forth 
into the world to act for themselves, the great changes, in very 
many instances, which occur in their lives, from the fluctuation 
of political circumstances, and the circumstances of business, 
give them opportunities of being created over again, as it were, 
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renewing existence under different principles of action, and neu- 
tralizing or escaping entirely the influences of that very early 
stage of education. But girls, whose lives seldom exhibit such 
changes of circumstance, generally show through life the effects 
of early education ; and the form of a school room, an artificial 
manner of acquiring knowledge, and especially the motives un- 
der which the mind acts, during the time from seven years of 
age to fourteen, are productive of effects which a woman very 
generally, perhaps, carries in her mind to her grave. _ It is true 
there are dangers from within, which are developed in a.com- 
parative retirement ; but these are not so great as those from 
without, for the human mind has a natural tendency to do justice 
to itself, and, moreover, the dangers from within which are ten- 
dencies to exaggeration of feeling and exclusiveness of views, 
must be previously guarded against by a free intercourse in 
early life with other children, habits of exercise as unrestrained 
as circumstances will possibly admit, and such a thorough ground 
work of education, as will lead the mind into the various de- 
partments of literature and science. 

And after all these considerations, the question recurs with 
inereasing interest, can this foundation be Jaid in a shorter space 
of time than is now devoted to it ? It seems to me that it can ; 
if but the ground work of education is aimed at. Now the ele- 
ments of good instruction are not the outlines of sciences com- 
municated to the pupil: to commence education rightly, is 
to set the mind going with interest, in various directions. ‘The 
cultivation of the habit of attention, generally, and then exciting 
the taste powerfully on various subjects, is the true ground work 
of education. Cannot this be done more effectually and in a 
shorter period than it is at present done? Is not a great deal of 
the force of the mind spent in vain, even on the present im- 
proved methods ? and would not a sense of the necessity of 
shortening the period devoted to going to school, develope great- 
er effectiveness in the methods of teaching ? I would not have 
any hurry, any artificial stimulus. But might not the succes- 
sion of studies be so arranged as to make every moment of real 
labour, count in the acquisition desired ? 

Could a deep impression be made on the mind of society of 
the advantage of girls being at home, from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age ; still, would the effect be to lower the standard of 
intellectual attainment ’—would it not be to throw more efficien- 
cy into that education which the mind would receive previous 
to that period ; and to enlist the talent which is now so exten- 
sively engaged upon this subject, at a period of the mind when 
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it would present fewer obstacles to the influences of a high kind 
of education ? The fact is, that on the present system, a year 
or two is necessary after a girl goes into one of the higher 
schools, to do away the actual bad habits of the intellect, con- 
tracted under teachers who, with the best intentions in the world, 
are yet incapable of taking a true view of the mind ; or if it so 
happens that the intellect has not been sufficiently exercised to 
have any habits in study, scarcely a less time is necessary 
to awaken it from the comparative stupor to which inactivity 
had consigned it, and to deliver the mind from the influence of 
certain mechanical motions, called exercises of memory. Per- 
haps many persons have yet to learn that a child, whose intel- 
lectual habits are forming, needs more than at any period of its 
education, the watchful superintendence of the highest order of 
minds that can be devoted to the subject of education. It is 
only the highest order of minds that are capable of understand- 
ing human nature on its most general principles, yet this un- 
derstanding of human nature is most essential to the perform- 
ance of this duty. It is, generally speaking, only the highest 
order of minds that have a very delicate sensibility to individual 
character as it exists, yet in the germ, in the mind of a young 
child. But surely this is preeminently necessary to success in 
evolving that individuality of character which is the charm of 
mind, and must be respected by those who would be influential 
in producing a graceful mental character. 

I would observe, in closing, that it has not escaped the most 
common observer, that the female mind attains the balance of its 
powers much earlier in life than that of the other sex. And why 
this difference in nature, if Providence has not made a different 
set of circumstances to form round the one from what forms 
round the other, evolving different and peculiar duties? It 
seems to me that every indication of nature on this subject, as 
well as on every other, is to be attended to with religious rev- 
erence, and will lead to true views and correct methods. 
Whatever speculations there may be, as to the extent and the 
design of this difference to which we have referred, few will de- 
ny that it does exist, and it gives facilities to the accomplish- 
ment of a plan of school education, in a much shorter time than 
is now given to it. I had intended to give some definite details 
of such a course as I think would serve the purpose of going to 
school, but I have already made this communication too long ; 
and in the hope that some abler mind will express itself upon 


the subject, will desist from pursuing it farther at present. 
E. N. Q. 
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[The diminished size of our last No., rendered it impossible 
to return to the Report of this interesting and beneficent insti- 
tution. Our readers, we have no doubt, will enter, with still 
more pleasure, into the topics now introduced ; as they form a 
striking illustration of the inseparable alliance of good instruc- 
tion and moral improvement. The children whose education is 
the object of the Society for Instruction, would, it ought not to 
be forgotten, have been utterly neglected, but for the exertions 
of the’society ; and instead of increasing the number of good 
men and useful citizens, in mature life, might, in many instances, 
have proved pests to society, and victims of misery. 

The document of which we now give the second part, fur- 
nishes, moreover, another proof, that, for the economical and regu- 
lar instruction of large numbers of pupils, the system of mutual 
instruction, when rightly understood and applied, is preferable 
to any other. | 


I shall now pass, gentlemen, to the second part of the opera- 
tions of the society, which may be comprised under the name of 


External labours, or labours in the Schools. 


The first establishment was founded in Paris, in an obscure 
house in the rue Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais: it comprised, then, 
only twelve children, under the direction of M. Martin, whose 
zeal, mildness, and perseverance, surmounted many obstacles, 
At the end of a few weeks, his schgol showed the happy results 
of the system. His modest establishment was then transferred 
to the church of the College de Lisieux, where it remains. A 
hundred and fifty children were received there. From that time, 
it has been easy to judge of the perfection of this system, and 
of the admirable order of the classes, We see the work ad- 
vancing simultaneously ; order reigning in the movements, pleas- 
ure in the sudies ; the intelligence of the children developing ; 
the fear of blame fixing their attention ; the desire of success 
doubling their faculties. 

_ In the space of a few months, fifty children, before utterly 
ignorant, have learned to read the syllabic tables with facility ; 
thirty others have learned to write in large and small running 
hand ; the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth classes, have 
made rapid progress in arithmetic ; several among them have 
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gone even as far as combinations ; the others know the four 
simple and complex rules, You may judge of their progress 
by the slates on the bureau, which indicate the time they have 
studied. Thirty eight pupils have quitted the school, to enter 
on trades, or to be monitors in new elementary schools. The 
ages and rank of these children are of no importance in regard 
to their comrades : it is often the youngest that directs the class, 
more frequently still it is the poorest. 

If these children’s progress in instruction is so rapid, the 
change effected in their habits and character is not less surpris- 
ing. A new being seems to have developed in them; from 
seven o’clock in the morning, they are seen besieging the door 
of the school and collecting round it. It has been very difficult 
to confine their attendance to the proper hours ; and it is very 
rarely that any of them have failed, notwithstanding the rigour 
of the season. Satisfaction shines in their countenances; a 
diligent attention, and constant occupation prevent the disgust 
and weariness so common in schools, and especially that con- 
versation among children, which is such an obstacle to their pro- 
gress, and so hurtful to their manners; the fear of incurring 
blame is especially impressed upon them. ‘Those persons who 
have visited the school, have had an opportunity of judging of 
the mortification and sorrow of those children who are ranged 
upon their knees, or who remain standing near the master’s ta- 
ble, during the exercises of school. This is increased, when 
strangers are spectators of it. Two facts among many others, 
deserve to be related, because they show the effect produced 
by the intercourse of children, and the principles which they 
acquire. A theft was committed in the school two months since. 
It was the first instance. A child was put under arrest, and 
judged by his comrades. The monitors were then constituted 


jury by the instructer, to hear the depositions and defence of 


the accused. The latter, having been convicted, was going to 
be condemned, when, struck with remorse and bursting into 
tears, he confessed his fault, asked pardon of his comrades, and 
showed the most sincere repentance. This scene, this example, 
this public shame, perhaps, saved society from a criminal, and 
gave it a virtuous man. This fact, shows the impression made 
by want of principle. The other relates to love of goodness, 
and is not less remarkable. The mother of a monitor of the 
reading class, came one day, to excuse her son for not having 
attended school on account of a dreadful misfortune which had 
just befallen her. Some thieves had got into their room, and 
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carried away the little they possessed, so that nothing was left 
except what was upon their persons. This event was no sooner 
known among the other monitors, than they were desirous to 
assist their unfortunate companion. ‘They requested permission 
to open the trunk belonging to the school, where some strangers 
had deposited, a few days before, the sum of fifteen francs, to be 
distributed, as a reward, to the different monitors. They de- 
clared to the instructer that they would transfer this sum to their 
companion. But the sum of fifteen francs appearing to them too 
small, they clubbed together, and in a short time, collected 
twenty one francs and fifty sous. Immediately a deputation of 
three monitors, having M. Martin at their head, went to the 
dwelling of the poor woman. The tears of the mother and 
child, were the only answers, the only thanks they could give to 
their young benefactors, who shared in their emotion. This 
scene must have recompensed M. Martin for much trouble! Ex- 
cellent man! what reward could be more worthy of you ? Who 
could be more worthy of such a reward ? And would it be pos- 
sible, gentlemen, for children imbued with these principles, man- 
ifesting such sentiments, to show themselves, at the end of a 
few years, unworthy of each other, and having nothing superi- 
our to those unfortunate beings wandering in the public squares, 
and seduced into vicious practices by ignorance and idleness ? 
No, gentlemen, no: those who begin thus, continue and end 
thus. Those who already know how to submit to the laws of a 
school, will easily submit to the laws of society ; those who al- 
ready develope so much intelligence, will not be behind hand in 
national industry. Ina word, these children, (and we may con- 
ceive sweet hope from it,) will be at some future day, what they 
already seem to be, intelligent workmen, virtuous citizens, sen- 
sible men. 

And do you not also trust, gentlemen, that this inclination to 
goodness, this love of study, will have a salutary influence, even 
upon the families of these children? The facts which we have 
just related, may have produced more effect in the quarter where 
they took place, than many exhortations or measures of restraint. 
The reformation of a great nation is effected as much by exam- 
ples as by laws, and by persuasion more than by fear. 

I shall not speak to you, gentlemen, of the religious instruc- 
tion that these children receive ; you know that, in the deliber- 
tions of the 15th of November, and the 15th of December, your 
council of administration decided that the schools, established 
by the society, should have the same religious exercises as 
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those which are established in schools submitted to the admin- 
istrative authority ; that on Sunday and festivals, the chil- 
dren should be conducted to church by their master, and should 
have in their hands books of catholic worship designed for the 
primary schools ; it will be sufficient for me to add, that these 
children by their conduct at church, are the objects of public 
edification. Your council of administration, equally penetrated 
with the desire, in their efforts to do good, to observe the rules 
prescribed by authority, has decided that the schools founded by 
you, should be submitted to the administration of general in- 
struction. Your committee have consequently taken the steps 
in regard to the royal council of public instruction, commanded 
by the regulations, and have received from the respectable func- 
tionaries who compose this body, precious testimonies of esteem 
and interest. 
* * ” - . * * * * 

The establishment of these different schools, gentlemen, has 
made known exactly the expenses which they occasion, their 
first expense, as well as their annual maintenance. Paris being, 
generally speaking, more expensive than the provinces, the re- 
sults which have been found, consequently apply to all France. 
Thus, the first expense of a school for five hundred children, 
generally costs, for benches, desks, slates, and tables, only 1120 
fr. the interest of which, by the year, would be 56 fr. to add to 
the annual expenses. 

These annual expenses consist of the salary of the master, at 
the highest - - - - - 1200 fr. 
Fuel, - - - - 200 
Pencils of tale and replacing of slates, 200 
Record books, pens, ink, paper, 130 
Pay of the monitors, - 200 
Expenses for repairs, - 70 


Total, - - 2000 fr. 

Which makes the education of each child 4 fr. a year. It 
would only be 2 fr. if the number of children was a thousand ; 
for it would only be adding to the sum of 2000 fr. a new inter- 
est of 56 fr. for the increase of the expenses of the first estab- 
lishment. But, at the present time, it generally costs, in France, 
from 18 to 20 fr. at least, for the annual education of children ; 
and this is doubled in consequence of imperfect instruction, and 
the time which is lost by it. The proportion, then, between the 
new and old methods is not 2 to 18, but from 2 to 36. This 
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calculation, applied to the actual expense of gratuitous schools 
in Paris, offers the following result. There are in this city 
about fifty thousand children who are not able to procure the 
means of education. Beside this number, ten thousand are 
brought up in a hundred and twenty gratuitous schools, at the 
expense of the convents in the city of Paris, and cost 180,000 
fr. annually, which makes the education of one child cost 18 fr., 
or as we have said above, 36. This sum of 180,000 fr., would 
be sufficient, then, and more than sufficient, upon our plan, for 
the whole population, and for no individual to be inferior to an- 
other in useful knowledge, and in all that concerns morality and 
religious instruction. In summing up, these, gentlemen, either 
the labours of the society, or those which are connected with its 
institution, we see four establishments entirely formed within six 
months, and able to serve as models and nurseries to all that 
may be founded in future ; five hundred children already receiv- 
ing education upon the new system ; thirty masters or mistress- 
es, prepared to be sent into the departments ; the number of 
subscribers increasing, in less than six months, to four hundred 
and sixty, and presenting the most illustrious names, joined to 
those of the good men that are always sure to be found where 
they can be useful ; the protection of the civil authorities, of 
the respectable members of the clergy, and the proof which we 
have acquired, that this mode of instruction suits the French 
character. Is there an institution which has made such rapid 
progress in so short atime ; which has produced happier results 
at so little expense, or given room for greater hopes? And yet, 
gentlemen, at what a time did yon commence this useful under- 
taking? In the midst of troubles and revolutions ; when our coun- 
try saw all its former miseries renewed, and the too short hap- 
piness which it had enjoyed, effaced. It is amid the noise of 
combats that you have founded an institution of mildness and of 
«peace ! It is in the midst of general distress that you have made 
an appeal to public generosity ; it was at the moment when 
disapprobation was stamped upon many innovations, that you 
presented yourselves with the boldest of them all. Gentlemen, 
these obstacles have not arrested your success ; because your 
motives were pure, your zeal ardent, and your institution irre- 
proachable. In the midst of inquietude and dangers, the mem- 
bers of your council of administration have never ceased to as- 
semble ; they have been faithful to their engagement to human- 
ity, and they have often felt the consolation of ending those 
days of misfortune and mourning by an act of beneficence. 
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Notwithstanding all our efforts, gentlemen, notwithstanding 
even our success, some uneasiness was manifested concerning 
the direction and aim of our establishment, some clouds hung 
over the cradle of this institution ; but they were soon dispersed ; 
we had among our number some of those friends of humanity, 
those noble protectors of every useful institution, whose know- 
ledge is our security, and whose virtues‘are our guard. I would 
name them, if it were possible that any could be at a loss to 
know them ; they have been our interpreters, I will not say our 
defenders—they were not necessary near respectable persons 
who only wished to know the truth ; soon the ministers of the 
clergy, and the heads of the university, witnesses of our la- 
bours, became sensible of their utility, and were doubtless eager 
to second them. With such auxiliaries, what shall we not be 
able to undertake ? what ought we not to hope ? 

This excellent system needs no further proof; but it yet has 
need of support ; and you, gentlemen, who were its founders, 
ought to be its support, and procure it new resources. This is 
no longer an uncertain attempt, a vague theory for the good 
of humanity ; it is a positive result, in which the sacrifices of 
each one easily and immediately attain their end. Its success 
in Paris is nearly certain—thanks to the zeal of the worthy mag- 
istrate who has the administration of this city, and to that of 
the beneficent persons we have mentioned ! We must now direct 
our efforts to the provinces ; there we should call upon the good 
citizens and enlightened proprietors to join ‘with us, and induce 
them to send for some of our children to found similar establish- 
ments. 

Indeed, gentlemen, what sweeter occupation can we offer to 
charitable persons who dwell in the country ; what new benefit 
does not our institution place in their hands ? Do you not already 
seem to see the children of the villages assembling round the 
neighbouring castle, and entering some ancient hall that has 
been prepared for their school room? The benefactress soon 
appears, she assists in their lessons, enjoys their progress, ap- 
plauds the zeal of some, consoles the weakness of others, anti- 
cipates with pleasure a tranquil future ; for it will repose upon 
a virtuous generation. Elementary instruction has been for 
twenty years totally abandoned in France ; other ideas, other 
successes, other pleasures, occupied the public mind and flatter- 
ed national pride ; the moment has arrived to restore to our 
country its glory and its happiness, by making it forget its vic- 
tories for a time, and repose from the triumphs of arms, by the 
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more real and the sweeter conquests of industry ; and is it not 
also glorious for a people to be enlightened and happy ? It is 
proved that education in the inferior classes, among our neigh- 
bours, has tended to diminish prodigiously the number of thefts 
and crimes, and to put an end, in a great measure, to the use of 
strong liquors—why should it not be followed with the same re- 
sults among us? Many years will elapse, doubtless, before we 
can judge of it, or deliver ourselves up to this interesting spec- 
ulation ; but what already inspires us with so sweet a hope, will 
be a consolation to many in their old age ; they will reap the 
fruit of our efforts ; and besides, gentlemen, are not those chil- 
dren, whom we bring up, destined to surround our children, and 
like them to bless our enemies, if we fulfil towards them also 
the duties of fathers? Your benefits already constitute the charm 
of their childhood, and promise to be the blessing of their future 
lives. Oh, gentlemen! continue a work so well begun ; spare 
for its success no trouble, no sacrifice ; form virtuous citizens 
for the state ; enlightened cultivators for our fields; faithful 
subjects for the king, who deigns to take a particular interest in 
our institution, and who has just given us a proof of it. Let us 
persevere in such sentiments, gentlemen; and may we every 
year assemble in this place, read a new and long list of moral 
and intellectual beings redeemed from ignorance, of innocent 


beings enlisted in the cause of religion and morality. 


REVIEWS. 


A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature, comprehending the 
Principles of Language and Style, the Elements of Tuste and 
Criticism, with Rules for the Study of Composition and Elo- 
quence ; illustrated by appropriate Examples, selected chiefly from 
the British Classics : for the use of Schools or Private Instruc- 
tion. By Atexanper Jamteson, LL. D. Fourth Edition. 
New-Haven. 1826. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Tue application of criticism to a standard work is thought by 
some a fruitless labour. To such of our readers as entertain 
this idea, our present attempt may appear both useless and pre- 
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suming. The strictures of an anonymous contributor to a pe- 
riodical publication, can hold, we are aware, but an humble 
place in public estimation, when they are weighed against the 
authority of a work which is studied in several of the highest 
literary institutions of our country, and which has been so ex- 
tensively adopted, as to exhaust three editions within a very few 
years. 

We have no diffidence, however, in bringing such a work un- 
der review ; since we are not ambitious to have our pages in- 
vested with the authority of a literary tribunal, but wish rather 
to succeed in inducing parents and instructers to read the books 
which we review, to think for themselves, and form their own 
decisions on the merits of the works, to which we invite their 
attention. 

Books of established character, and in extensive use, are those 
which are exerting the most powerful influence, whether good 
or evil, on the interests of education. They are, therefore, the 
most important of any, when considered in connexion with the 
objects of our Journal. Their peculiar merits require a more 
earnest attention, and a fuller and more accurate statement ; 
and, from the important rank which they hold, their defects, 
whatever these may be, become peculiarly pernicious, from the 
wide sphere into which they are necessarily introduced. 

The latter consideration becomes highly important, when we 
remember how prone teachers are to follow, we might almost 
say with a servile fidelity, every idea of the author used as a 
class book. We earnestly wish that instructers of every rank 
were more in the habit of providing themselves with every ac- 
cessible work on the departments of education which fall under 
their care, and by a diligent comparison of all, making them- 
selves literally masters of their subjects. It would then be fully 
in their power, by their own instruction, to fill up the omissions, 
and rectify the mistakes which the necessarily imperfect efforts 
of a single mind will always entail on the best manual which 
can be selected in any branch of education. Several important 
advantages would result from a compliance with the above sug- 
gestion. Instructers would come to the discharge of their du- 
ties with vastly superior preparation, and would perform them 
with more confidence, with more ease, and with more pleasure. 
Pupils would not be left to the narrow circle of information con- 
tained in one book, but would be put in possession of all that is 
valuable in the best writers on the subject which they are study- 
ing. They would become accustomed, too, not to follow with 
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a blind acquiescence every author they read ; but to deliberate 
and carefully compare, and thus be trained to the independent 
exercise of their own faculties. Nor will learners thus fall into 
habits of doubting and caviling, if their teacher always takes 
care, in his own remarks, to set a good example of patient and 
candid investigation. To parents, the advantages of this method 
would be no less considerable. In the first place, a constant 
changing of school books, which is resorted to for the purpose 
of keeping up with recent improvements, would be rendered 
unnecessary. Standard works might continue in permanent 
use ; the diligence and fidelity of the instructer being substitut- 
ed for the present popular shifting from book to book. Children 
might use the school books which had been employed in teach- 
ing their parents ; so that it would be in the power of the lat- 
ter to aid the teacher, by assisting and guiding the former, or, 
at all events, to ascertain easily what progress was really made. 
A tax on education, and by no means a slight one, would, at the 
same time, be removed. 

These remarks are not made from any objection to the ex- 
cellent manual before us, but rather,—when we revert to the ra- 
pidity with which it is displacing Blair’s Lectures,—from an ap- 
prehension that, in a few years, another work more recent than 
either, though perhaps not more meritorious, may take its place, 
and the toils of the teacher, and the expenditures of the parent, 
thus be unnecessarily increased. Publications embodying all 
recent and valuable information, and drawn up for the use of 
instructers, could easily be procured, and at no more expense 
to them than is occasioned by the present arrangement. To 
such books we should be sorry to be understood as making any 
objection. Variety here can do no harm, but, on the contrary, 
will be beneficial by its happy influence on the mind of the 
teacher, by the different points of view from which he will be 
brought to contemplate his subject, by the greater familiarity 
with it which he will thus acquire, and by the interesting lights 
in which he will be enabled to set it before his pupils. The 
grand disideratum in education is not so much the improvement 
of school books as of teachers. 

Dr. Jamieson’s work seems to us to be one which it is very 
desirable should become a permanent standard ; not merely 
from its superiority to Blair’s Lectures, but from the important 
consideration of its being furnished with a subsidiary book of 
exercises by the author of the rhetoric.* Dr. Blair’s book of 


“ We hope that the publishers of the Rhetoric will speedily add this book of 
exercises to their valuable list of republished works. 
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lectures has, (in our own practice in teaching,) always seemed 
imperfect from the want of a proper accompanying volume, con- 
taining a course of mental and practical exercises in rhetoric. 
Irving on composition is, we are aware, much used as a substi- 
tute for such a book. But this volume is too small ; and the ex- 
ercises it contains, afford practice in but one department of the 
subject. A more extensive work is required. 

It is a fact somewhat singular that rhetoric, a branch of edu- 
cation so intimately connected with the business of professional 
life, is, as far as regards the necessary books, in the same con- 
dition nearly in which English grammar was, forty or fifty years 
ago, in many schools, when it used to be studied without the 
addition of any exercises in parsing. Rhetoric, like gram- 
mar, has its principles andrules. These must be applied if they 
are not to be classed with the lumber rather than the furniture 
of the mind. The learner, moreover, should be provided with 
the necessary preparatory means for training his thoughts to the 
application of the theory of rhetoric. For this purpose, a book 
of exercises in what may—from the want of a better name— 
be called rhetorical parsing, is as indispensable as a similar vol- 
ume in grammar. Now Irving’s book of exercises furnishes 
nothing more than a mere title of such a manual. Besides, it 
affords no scope for that introductory course of mental practice, 
which is indispensable to good composition. 

To prepare a scholar for the exercise of composing, it is not 
enough that we furnish him with ample rules and directions. 
We must conduct him through the actual application of rules : 
we must show him the best method of complying with our direc- 
tions. Our present books of exercises leave the learner at the 
stage of transposition and variety of expression. He receives 
no training on defining and distinguishing synonymes ; unless 
he has the spirit to grapple with Crabbe, and teach himself : he 
has no exercises prescribed to him on the use of figures of 
speech: he is not accustomed to trace and arrange the divi- 
sions and subdivisions of a discourse. 

In the learner’s attempts to apply the rules of rhetoric in crit- 
icising the composition of others, so as to improve his own, 
there is a similar want of assistance. He has no guide to 
direct him to any definite course. He has no friendly hand 
to lead him upward from the merits of the phraseology, the 
structure, and the style, to the peculiar qualities of the thoughts, 
and the characteristic beauties or defects in any piece of com- 
position. Yet all this mental discipline is essential to an intel- 
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ligent use of the principles he has committed to memory, and 
to his own success in composing. 

Dr. Jameison’s book of exercises does not extend to a full 
course of mental training in rhetoric ; but it approaches vastly 
nearer to such a thing than any other volume of this class. It 
contains much valuable exercise on the substance of the rhet- 
oric ; and this cirumstance constitutes, (we repeat it,) much of 
the value of the principal work, as a book adapted to the use of 
young persons. 

The author gives the following statement of his plan, which 
we transcribe, in the hope of its influencing teachers who may 
not have seen the work, to procure and peruse it. The ar- 
rangement is certainly more.systematic than that of Dr. Blair. 

‘The author has, throughout this work, first laid down the 
principles or rules of legitimate rhetoric ; he has then given 
popular illustrations of these principles or rules; he has next 
confirmed his views in the illustrations by appropriate exam- 
ples ; and finally as these examples or illustrations furnished 
analyses or corollaries, he has endeavoured to make them tend 
to the improvement of the student’s good taste, and of true orna- 
ment in composition.’ 

One advantage likely to result from the use of Dr. Jameison’s 
Rhetoric has been mentioned. Another of great value is that 
this work excludes much of that matter which, in Dr. Blair’s 
lectures, forms pleasant reading, but is too general or too phil- 
osophical for practical purposes. 

The compiler of this treatise, though not so happy in an easy 
and graceful flow of language in his own composition, is very 
successful in the unpretending, explanatory, and familiar man- 
ner in which he conducts his pupils through the subject. 
Teachers who take the trouble of comparing such of their 
scholars as have used Blair’s Lectures, with those who have 
used Jamieson’s Rhetoric, will be abundantly satisfied of the 
superiority of the latter as a book of instruction. The students 
of Blair will exhibit, perhaps, satisfactory indications of their 
having caught something of the taste of that writer ; but the 
students of Jameison will furnish answers to practical questions, 
in a manner much more definite and exact. 

To instructers who adopt the method of oral lessons in con- 
junction with those which are presented in books, it will be 
found an easier task to amplify a ‘corollary’ or a ‘scholium’ 
of Jamieson, than-to venture on the somewhat vague paragraphs 
of Blair. Works such as that of Jamieson, are useful for refer- 
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ence and for the discussion of principles. But it is the living 
exertions of the teacher that are to be regarded as the chief 
thing in instruction ; and here we think there is much room for 
improvement. ‘This topic, however, is of sufficient importance 
to require a separate article. 


An Address on Female Education, delivered, November 21st, 1827, 
al the opening of the Edifice erected for the accommodation of the 
Hartford Female Seminary. By T. H. Gattauver, Principal 
of the American Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. Published at the Request of the Trustees. Hart- 
ford. H.& F. J. Huntington. 1828. 8vo. pp. 34. 


Tuis pamphlet will be read with much interest by all who 
know under what auspices the Female Seminary in Hartford 
was commenced, or the obligations under which the author of 
the Address has laid every friend to the improvement of educa- 
tion. The institution, at the opening of which this address was 
spoken, is a liberal enterprise for female education, on a scale 
seldom if ever attempted hitherto, in this country. It offers to 
young women a pretty fair opportunity of keeping pace, in 
some measure, with those of the other sex, who enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a classical education. Some account of this sem- 
inary was given on a former occasion.* Our present limits 
will not allow us to enlarge on this noble undertaking: we 
must leave it with the expression of our best wishes for its pros- 
perity, and with the hope that this enlightened attempt to do 
justice to the female mind, will be so conducted as to refute the 
current vague assertions, that scientific and literary improve- 
ment are, of necessity, unpropitious to the cultivation of genu- 
ine refinement, or to the useful accomplishments of domestic 
life. The Hartford seminary will, we hope, long continue to 
usher into the various spheres of female activity, a succession 
of well informed, and agreeable women, prepared for an in- 
telligent, efficient, and hallowed influence on human improve- 
ment. 

There is a peculiar value in this address, as proceeding from 
a mind long accustomed to extensive and enlightened views of 
education, and from a practical instructer, whose observation 
and skill are by no means limited to the particular departments 
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in which he is now so successfully occupied. In his pamphlet 
on a seminary for teachers, Mr. Gallaudet was the first, we be- 
lieve, in this country, to direct public attention, in a definite 
way, to an object so important to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. ‘The same practical views of his subject, which gave 
such an interest to that publication, characterize his present 
production, and render it a useful aid to instructers who have 
the charge of female pupils ; while it gives just and comprehen- 
sive views of the general subject of education ; as will be seen 
in perusing the following paragraphs. 


‘In the first place; the various powers and faculties of the mind 
are not cultivated in a due proportion to the value of each. 

‘It is one important object of education to impart useful know- 
ledge to the mind ; but it is of even more importance, to develope, 
and to train up to healthful and vigorous exercise, all its powers 
and faculties, both intellectual and moral. These will never ar- 
rive to maturity without a special cultivation adapted to each. 
Now one may be cultivated at the expense of another; just as in 
the corporeal frame, one set of muscles may be invigorated by 
use, to an almost indefinite extent, while another set is left, by 
disuse, to become incapable of exertion. 

‘In the early stages of education, it is of especial moment to 
develope and strengthen, in their due proportion, all the men- 
tal powers; for, if any of them are suffered, for any length of 
time, to lie dormant, it becomes the more difficult, afterwards, to 
excite them to activity. A child is a man in miniature; all its 
faculties are susceptible of improvement; and there is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that one is to be cultivated at one period 
of life, and another, at another. Can not a child discriminate, 
and reason, and exercise its judgment, as well as employ its mem- 
ory? The objects, towards which its faculties are to be direct- 
ed, it is true, must be suited to its capacity ; but only let them be 
so, and every mental power in the child may be trained to increas- 
ing vigour, and prepared for future efforts. 

‘ Now examine most of our modes of conducting education, and 
rather more peculiarly so, that of females than of males, and you 
must be struck with the fact, that the memory is the one faculty, on 
the cultivation of which, to an excessive degree, the attention and 
labour of the teacher are bestowed. Of what do most of the reci- 
tations of the younger classes in schools consist? Of the mere 
repeating of what has been committed to memory. I know where 
the memory is tenacious, and a mass of facts well lodged within 
its grasp, it has a very imposing effect, to hear a young Miss re- 
cite, without a mistake, what she has treasured up in such ample 
abundance. ‘This, too, is all well, if, on investigation, it should 
appear, that the other equally important powers of her mind have 
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been also as faithfully cultivated. But I fear this is sometimes, at 
least, not the case. And it ought ever to be remembered, both 
by teacher and pupil, that something more is necessary than mere 
strength of memory, or abundance of facts, to constitute either a 
great or useful mind. 

‘ Although less absolute knowledge might be daily acquired; 
still, if the judgment of the pupil was called into exercise, with 
regard to its studies, by pertinent and interesting questions, on 
the part of the teacher, who can doubt that a deeper foundation 
would be laid, on which to raise, in the progress of education, a 
more extensive and durable superstructure 

‘ There is one most wonderful power of the human mind, which 
discovers itself very early in childhood ; which is capable of cul- 
tivation to a very high degree; and to the successful exercise of 
which, what we term genius, and also all true greatness of thought, 
or of action, are principally indebted for their existence ;—I mean 
the power of generalization; and yet, especially in the early stages 
of education, it is almost wholly neglected. 

‘Permit me to illustrate my meaning by one or two familiar ex- 
amples. One of the first, difficult efforts of the young mind, is to 
acquire language ; and, indeed, a great part of the early stages of 
education is, of necessity, devoted to this object. 

‘ Now take a word of which the child is ignorant; suppose it to 
be, contain. I give her one example of its use, derived from some 
very familiar object. I say, “‘ that basket contains your playthings ; 
they are in it; it holds them.” I then, ask her “‘ what does that 
vase contain?” She replies, “flowers.” After thus inquiring 
with regard to two or three simple objects, I advance a step high- 
er; ‘‘ what does this room contain? that garden, that house, that 
city?” And to each of these questions I receive the proper an- 
swer ; and you see how, by this process, the child is led gradually 
to enlarge her ideas till, by an induction of particulars, in the ex- 
ercise of her own power of generalization, she arrives at what may 
be termed the generic meaning of the word, to contain. 

‘I may ask a young lady who is pursuing the study of Mathe- 
matics, what three and one are equal to, she replies, four. What are 
two and two equal to, she replies, four. Which is the most, three 
and one, or two and two; they are equal. How do you know it? 
Because they are both equal to four. I go on stating various, 
particular cases of a similar kind, and receive similar answers. I 
observe, “‘ here, you say that these two things are equal, because 
they are equal to the same thing; and here, again you make a 


‘similar remark for the same reason. Cast your eye over all these 


particular cases, and what is the general truth that you deduce 
from them?”—She replies, ‘that things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other.” ‘ You have discovered,” I 
observe, “‘ an important axiom in mathematics, and on which ma- 
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ny useful results depend.” Now I might have stated this general 
truth at the outset, and then illustrated it by particular instances ; 
but not with half the same pleasure or benefit to the pupil. 

‘This mode of leading the youthful mind, in the exercise of its 
own powers, to arrive at general truths, not only produces a deeper 
interest, and a more fixed attention ; but begets habits of indepen- 
dent and inventive thought, and trains the pupil to more extensive 
and vigorous efforts in all her future researches. 

‘It requires, indeed, a considerable degree of labour, and withal 
not a little ingenuity, on the part of the teacher. It seems, too, 
at first, to be but making rather slow progress. It does not give 
the young pupil quite so much the appearance of knowing a great 
deal on a variety of subjects, as the usual mode of taking every 
thing on trust, on the authority of the books, and of the teacher, 
and almost constantly doing little else than commit to memory ;— 
but, if I mistake not, to whatever extent it is pursued, in the same 
degree, will be found an original, vigorous, active mind. 

‘IT am aware, that the popular sentiment is, that in childhood, 
and during the earlier stages of education, it is the memory alone 
which can be cultivated to any considerable extent; and that, as 
the judgment has not acquired a sufficient degree of maturity, it 
is the better way for the young pupil to be laying up, as fast as 
possible, an abundant stock of knowledge for future use. 

‘As well might the farmer say, that his boy must not attempt 
to wield the axe, until his arms and hands have attained their full 
growth. Itis use, use, which invigorates all the mental, as well 
as the corporeal, powers. While the memory is strengthened by 
a jist proportion of exercise, and the mind is treasuring up its re- 
sources, let its various powers and faculties, on the due develop- 
ment and vigour of which, its very capacity to employ its know- 
ledge to valuable purposes, depends,—all receive their equal share 
of cultivation, and education is then most effectually, and success- 
fully, accomplishing whaf should be one of its great objects,— 
qualifying the pupil to think for herself; to be able to pursue her 
studies alone ; to discover truths, and form conclusions, and es- 
tablish opinions besides those with which her memory has been 
furnished, either by her books or her teacher. I will just add, 
that the mode of cultivating the memory, is if possible, more im- 
portant than the mere fact of its being cultivated. The pupil 
should be Jed to do something more, than merely to recollect that 
she has read such a fact, on such a page, in such an author.—She 
should be taught how to arrange and classify these facts, with 
reference to some general principles, and thus, to improve, at the 
same time, her powers of judgment, and of generalization.’ 


It is with much satisfaction, that we transcribe sentiments 
such as the following. After all that we hear every day about 
the liberality of our plans of education, there is room to doubt 
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whether ladies of our time do, in reality, acquire the power of 
thinking with more clearness, or expressing themselves with a 
more genuine ease and grace, than was common among edu- 
cated females, fifty years ago. It is quite possible to dissipate 
and enfeeble the mind by miscellaneous and ambitious applica- 
tion—to fill it with ideas, and leave it no sense of their presence, 
and no power to use them. Of all the means of improvement 
which are peculiarly adapted to the female mind, the study of 
the English language seems the most genial and promising ; and 
yet, unfortunately, is the most neglected. It is by far too com- 
mon to meet daily, in society, ladies who have studied Latin, 
and who make a very indifferent use of English ; and who have 
never, perhaps, in school or at home, sat down with a genuine 
relish to the perusal of an English work, or with a perception of 
the force, the flexibility, the beauty of that diction which has 
given immortality to Milton and Shakspeare. 


‘ Surely it would seem to be of vital importance, that in the ed- 
ucation of youth, no means should be spared to give them, in the 
most expeditious manner, a correct knowledge of their mother 
tongue. This object is too much neglected in our primary schools, 
and so long as the evil exists there, it must be met and remedied 
in our higher seminaries.—It will not do to say that the progress 
of our young ladies in other branches will thus be retarded.— 
What, studying Virgil, or the Greek Testament, and not acquaint- 
ed with your own language! Reading French and Italian, and 
unable to stand an examination as to the real import of the Eng- 
lish words used in a number of Addison’s Spectator, and to show 
that you enter into the true spirit and meaning of the author !— 
Pursuing History, and Biography ; Chemistry; Natural, Moral, and 
Intellectual Philosophy ; and having, all the while, to say the least, 
but imperfect and confused notions about what you are studying, 
because you are not yet thoroughly acquainted with the language 
in which the works on these subjects are written ! 

‘ Wherever this evil exists, no time should be lost in applying 
the remedy. For it appears to me capable of demonstration, that 
no sure progress can be made in education, or in the acquisition 
of other languages, (unless one lives among those who speak 
them,) or in the attainment of knowledge, only just so far and so 
fast, as a thorough and familiar acquaintance is formed with the 
mother tongue. 

‘I am aware that there are difficulties attending this subject. 
It is much to be desired, that the evil of which I speak could be 
remedied in the very early stages of education. But since it is 
not; it is, | apprehend, a great mistake to let it continue through 
the whole course of instruction.—In conducting the education of 
young ladies, therefore, whatever other languages, or branches 
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of study they may have time to attend to, secure, at least, their 
correct knowledge of the English language; and if a sacrifice of 
any language must be made, let all others be sacrificed rather than 
this. 

‘No department of education, I apprehend, is susceptible of 
more improvement, than that which relates.to the instruction of 
our youth in their mother tongue; the importance, too, of devot- 
ing great attention to this in all our schools and seminaries for 
females, is much enhanced by the consideration, that so much of 
their influence and usefulness in society, depends upon their pow- 
ers of conversation. In order both to cultivate and to employ 
these powers, a thorough acquaintance with the English language 
is absolutely indispensable. 

‘ Besides, to whom, in the course of Providence, is entrusted the 
first development of the infant’s mind? On whose countenance 
does its little eye first gaze, with all that intense delight which 
the charms of its new existence afford? Whose motions first ar- 
rest its attention? Whose voice is the music which first enchants 
its ear?’ From whom does it first learn language, the great instru- 
ment, as we have seen, of cultivating all its intellectual and moral 
powers? And who goes on, during the first few years of its ex- 
istence, to impress upon its soul, with something like the cer- 
tainty of fate, the character of its future destiny? It is the mother 
who does all this. Her influence upon the child, is inferior only 
to that of God; and she is the instrument whom He employs, in 
the wonderful workings of his Providence, for the accomplishment 
of such important purposes. Now language is the medium, through 
which alone the mother can have access to the mind of the child. 
The more accurate and thorough her acquaintance with it is,— 
the more successful will be the influence which she exerts in the 
early stages of education. With regard to the knowledge which 
youth of both sexes acquire of their mother tongue ; the propriety 
and force with which they speak it; and the foundation which is 
thus laid of all their future improvement; who has not witnessed 
the wonderful effects produced by a mother, herself well skilled in 
the power and use of language.’ 

The following thoughts on practical education for females, 
furnish some useful directions for the guidance of teachers who 
are desirous of cooperating with parents, in endeavouring to 
make education subservient to the improvement of the whole 
character, and the usefulness of actual life. 


_‘ Another defect in the education of females is, that they are not suffi- 
ciently taught the practical uses to be made of the knowledge which they 
acquire ; and not sufficiently qualified, by the cultivation of their active 
powers, for the sober realities, and the actual business, of life. 

‘Many judicious mothers, I know, by their own excellent ex- 
ample, and valuable instructions, worth every praise which can be 
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bestowed upon them, prepare their daughters to discharge well 
the duties that their various relations, domestic and social, may 
impose upon them. But most mothers have too many cares, to 
attend minutely to the progress which their daughters are making 
in their studies at school, and to show them in what way the 
knowledge which they are acquiring, and the mental habits which 
they are forming, may be brought to bear upon the various con- 
cerns and transactions of life. In this, the instructress should 
bear her part; and a most responsible part it is—Am I met with 
the objection, that the thing is impracticable, and that you cannot 
introduce into the school room those domestic scenes and occupa- 
tions, amid which alone habits of business can be formed. I ad- 
mit that you cannot, on this point, accomplish every thing ;—does 
it thence follow that you can do nothing ? 

But we will not argue about general principles. Let us descend 
to substantial matters of fact. A young lady has studied Arith- 
metic, Geometry, and Algebra, and is a proficient in each; but 
when she goes a shopping, she cannot tell how much the articles 
which she has bought come to, without a pencil and paper, and 
then she is somewhat at a loss, about making the change. You 
smile, and think, perhaps, that I would fain ridicule the idea of a 
young lady’s studying mathematics. Not at all. On the contra- 
ry, I would recommend, most strongly, to such as have leisure, 
the study, even in its highest branches, as one tending to invig- 
orate, in an eminent degree, the powers of the mind.—What I 
lament is, that she has not been taught, to make a practical use 
of this branch of her studies. —It would be no difficult thing for 
the teacher, and her pupils to conceive, with the aid of a little 
imagination, transactions taking place in the school-room, which 
would furnish the occasion for the pupils performing mentally pre- 
cisely those calculations which they may afterwards make when 
these imaginary transactions become real ones. Let the instruc- 
tress be the merchant, and her pupils the customers. Let her sell 
her various articles, at their various prices, and receive in pay- 
ment different kinds, and sums, of money, for which often change 
is to be made.—You can easily conceive what a multiplicity of 
questions in mental arithmetic would grow out of these fictitious 
transactions. 

‘ You may think this exercise too humble a one for the instruc- 
tress. No exercise is too humble, in the process of education, 
which will prepare the pupil for the pleasant, easy, and faithful 
discharge of those active duties, which she will have inevitably, 
and continually to perform in the course of her life.—Besides, 
there is, some how or other, a peculiar distinctness, vividness, and 
interest, imparted to questions of an arithmetical kind, when they 
relate to actual transactions. And I have no doubt that the exer- 
cise which I have suggested, simple as it may seem, would, if 
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practised in all our schools, soon beceme exceedingly interesting 
to the pupils, and give them habits of mental calculation that they 
would retain, and afterwards turn to the most important uses. 

‘The arithmetical knowledge of a young lady, might also, in 
another respect, be made subservient to a very valuable attainment, 
that of her being able to keep accounts. I do not mean that an 
elaborate system of book-keeping, such as the man in business 
has to use, should be introduced into a school for females; but 
that each young lady should be taught a plain, simple mode of 
keeping a regular account of such money transactions as usually 
occur in domestic life. ‘The innumerable inconveniences that 
arise from a want of this attainment, and the many advantages 
that would result from possessing it, I will not take up your time 
in describing. 

‘ Again, I have recommended strongly, that original composition 
should be attended to, at a very early period in the course of edu- 
cation, and I have listened to productions of this kind, especially, 
permit me to say, in the Hartford Female Seminary, with a mix- 
ture of astonishment and delight ;—and I have thought that I have 
seen in them the buddings of a youthful genius, which, if cherish- 
ed and unfolded, and matured, would present blossoms as sweet, 
and fruits as fair, as were ever found adorning the walks of Fe- 
male Literature. And yet are sufficient pains taken to make this 
valuable attainment subserve a useful purpose in the actual con- 
cerns of life? Many a young lady who has completed her educa- 
tion, much to her own honour and the reputation of her teacher, 
and who can write poetry that much older bards need not be 
ashamed of, and an essay as elegant as one of Addison’s,—and 
many a student, too, (for I cannot forego the opportunity of refer- 
ring to my own sex also,) who has taken his degree at college, and 
ranked among the first in his class, and written compositions, and 
disputes, and orations, and poems,—many such, if called upon an 
emergency, to write a plain business-letter on some of the common 
transactions of life, are at a loss;—hardly know how to set about 
it;—and produce one, at last, vastly inferior to thousands which 
are written by those who have had, compared with theirs, but very 
few advantages of education.’ 

We close our extracts from this useful pamphlet, with the fol- 
lowing judicious observations on reading and on conversation, as 
important, though much neglected parts of female education. 
We are glad to see these things mentioned in connexion ; for 
the former, to be successfully taught, cannot be separated from 
the latter. What the teacher of reading desires, or ought to 
desire, is, that young ladies would read as they talk, or as near- 
ly so as composition will admit. But it is of little use to gain 
this point, if young ladies converse only on frivolous or indif- 
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ferent subjects, or in a fermal and affected way, or with a life- 
less or drawling tone. Spirited conversation is justly prescrib- 
ed as the standard of good reading. But to have spirit in con- 
versation, there must be substance in it : there must be feeling 
in it :—there must be good taste enough to avoid a whining 
tone, and good sense enough to rise above the smothering ef- 
fects of bashfulness. Modesty is, of course, the expected com- 
panion of goodness ; but constraint is not necessarily so ; and 
animated, easy, and natural tones in reading, can never exist, 
but by being transferred from a style of conversation to which 
they have become habitual, 


* Elocution is not sufficiently attended to, in the course of female 
education. 

‘I know, great improvements have been made of late, in this 
respect, but much yet remains to be done. It is not enough that 
a young lady should be taught to read with a correct pronuncia- 
tion, and emphasis, and without any very palpable fault. She 
should be taught to enter into the feelings of the author; to place 
herself in the circumstances in which he wrote ; and to make the 
hearers feel as if he was really addressing them. One very strik- 
ing fault in the reading of many persons is, that they do not 
adapt their manner to the peculiar character of the composition, 
but always read in one, uniform style. Perhaps there are some 
reasons why young ladies are in danger of doing this more than 
the other sex; or rather, why it is more difficult, in their case, to 
remedy this defect—Their reading is confined to the fire-side, 
and to the domestic circle; and there seems to be, therefore, less 
of inducement for them to aim at the life, and variety, and force, 
so essential in public speaking. 

‘IT cannot understand, why it should be thought, as it sometimes 
is, a departure from female delicacy, to read in a promiscuous, so- 
cial circle, if called upon to do so from any peculiar circumstan- 
ces, and to read, too, as well as Garrick himself would have done, 
if the young lady possesses the power of doing it. Why may she 
not do this with as much genuine modesty ; and with as much of 
a desire to oblige her friends; and with as little of ostentation, as 
to sit down, in the same circle, to the piano, and play, and sing, 
in the style of the first masters? Ifto do the former is making 
too much of a display of her talents, why should not the latter be 
so? Nothing, but some strange freaks of fashion have made a 
difference. 

‘ But at any rate, amid her family and friends, to how many 
otherwise tedious, or useless, hours of life, may a female impart 
both delight and improvement, by the charm of reading well. If 
a wife, she can solace many a season of a husband’s weariness or 
sickness. Ifa mother, what an advantage to her offspring, to have 
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befere them, as they are growing up, a living model, in the person 
of one, whom they are led to reverence and love, of an accom- 
plishment, which our schools, and academies, and colleges, find it 
so difficult to impart. This latter consideration, in my view, has 
immense weight ; for our habits of pronunciation, speaking, and 
reading, are first formed, in childhood, and in the domestic circle; 
and being once formed, it is a task of extreme difficulty to alter 
them. But I must bring my remarks to a close; for 1 already 
owe, perhaps, too much to the patience of my hearers. I ask 
their indulgence, however, for a few minutes, while I allude to 
one other defect, and it appears to me, quite a prominent one in 
the education of females; it is, that their powers of conversation 
are not sufficiently cultivated. 

‘Woman cannot plead at the bar, or preach in the pulpit, or 
thunder in the senate house. Yet hers is no trifling eloquence. 
Its power, though unostentatious in display, is mighty in result. 
In the retirement of her own family, in the circle of her friends 
and acquaintances, in the various intercourse of society, what a 
charm can woman spread around her ; what a zest to every other 
enjoyment she can impart; what encouragement she can give to 
virtue, and what reproofs to vice; what aids she can afford to the 
cause of religion; in short, what an amount of good she can ac- 
complish, and what an immense influence exert,—by her mere 
conversation.—Is it not, then, of vast importance, that her powers 
of conversation, should be cultivated, as a part of the course of 
her education, and not left, as they too often are, to take their 
whole character from the adventitious circumstances of life in 
which she may be placed? But you will inquire how is this to be 
made matter of instruction; must it not be the result, and the re- 
sult only, of a young lady’s intercourse with polished and intelli- 
gent’society ’—I think not. I would allow to such intercourse 
all the efficacy which it deserves, and doubtless this efficacy is 
great.—But I would go deeper than this; I would go farther back, 
even to that period of life, when females are not yet considered 
old enough to mingle in promiscuous society, and especially to 
bear their part in the conversation of others, much their superi- 
ors in age and intelligence. I would have the mother, to all the 
extent in her power, and the instructress, as a part of her course 
of instruction, devote themselves to this great object.—This is 
the very way, too, in which all the knowledge that a young lady 
is acquiring at schoo] may be made of practical use; for it may all 
be introduced into her conv. /sation, either for the entertainment 
or instruction of others.’ 




































































































































































INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE AND PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by which we expect to incorporate the 
above work with the Journal of Education, but in such a manner that it may 
be obtained separately by all subscribers who desire it. 

It will be afforded without additional cost for publication or postage to the 
readers of the Journal; and it will be enhanced in value, we hope, though not 
in price, to the subscribers to the Teacher’s Guide. It will retain much of its 
former character, and will receive, we have reason to hope, effectual aid from 
its late editor. Other measures which we have not room at present to state, 
have also been taken to add to the interest and the usefulness of the work, and to 
promote its extensive circulation among the teachers of common and primary 
schools, as well as in families. See Advertisement on the Cover. 













COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Albany, Jan. 30.—The annual report of the acting Superintendent of Com 
mon Schools, (the Secretary of State,) was made to the Assembly yesterday 
It is a valuable document, embracing an interesting view of a subject in which 
the people of the State have and fee! no ordinary interest. 

It appears by the report, that of the 742 town and wards in the State, 741 
have made reports according to law, and that only one town is delinquent 
That there are in the towns which have made reports, 8298 school districts, 
and consequently the like number of schools organized, and that returns have 
been received from 7800 of those districts. That 179 new school districts have 
been formed during the year 1827, and that the number of districts which have 
made returns, exceeds that of the preceding year by 250. That there are in 
the districts whose trustees have made returns, 419,216 children, between the 
ages of 5 and 15, and thatin the common schools of the same districts, 441,856 
children have been taught during the year 1827—the general average of in- 
struction having been about eight months. - 

The number of children instructed in the common schools, exceeds by 
17,804, the whole number between the ages of 5 and 15 years. This estimate 
does not include the cities of New-York and Albany, where the children be- 
tween 5 and 15 are not reported. The returns show an increase of 7,960 of 
the children between 5 and 15; and the number of children taught in the 
common schools, (New-York excepted,) has increased 10,255 since the last 
annual report. 

In 1816 the number of children returned as instructed in the common 
schools, was 140,106; since which time the number taught has increased 
301,750. 

The sum of $222,689 44 cents has been paid to the several! school districts 
during the year 1827; of this sum $100,000 was paid from the State treasury ; 
$110,542 32 cents was raised by a tax upon the several towns in the State, 
and $12,453 45 cents was derived from the local school fund which certain 
towns possess. It is required by the school law, that a sum shall be assessed 
upon the taxable inhabitants, equalling that which is apportioned to each town ; 
and by a vote at town meeting, double the amount may be raised: the sum 

apportioned from the state treasury is $10,000: thus it will be seen that the 
towns have raised by tax $10,542 32 cents more than was required to en- 
title them to the public monies. The amount distributed among the several 
district schoois, exceeds that of the preceding year by $37,275 31 cents. 
Argus. 

[Since transcribing the above article, we have been favoured with a copy of 
the Report itself, from which we hope to present much interesting matter, in 
our next number. ] 
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NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF. EDUCATION. 


The Mental Guide, being a Compend of the First Principles of 
Metaphysics, and a System of Attaining an Easy and Correct 
Mode of Thought and Style in Composition by Transcription. 
Predicated on the Analysis of the Human Mind. For Schools and 
Academies. Boston; Marsh and Capen, and Richardson and 
Lord. 1828. 12mo. pp. 384. 


The first part of this work, will hardly, we fear, prove very serviceable in 
instruction. It is too abstruse in its principles, and contains too much abstract 
expression to be practically useful to juvenile learners. 

The second part, however, forms a very useful manual for classes which 
have commenced composition; as it furnishes, in one portable volume, a 
stock of pieces embracing a considerable variety of matter in the various styles 
of writing. 

The first two of the author’s directions to teachers, form a very important 
part of early discipline in rhetoric ; they are as follows. ‘Let every scholar 
attentively read his lesson ;” [the teacher] ‘ requiring his particular attention 
to the punctuation, orthography, choice of words, structure of sentences, &c. 
In the second place, require a transcription of the sentiments contained in the 
lesson, in the scholar’s own words.’ 

Whether young pupils may not be more puzzled than benefited by the last 
of the exercises prescribed, we think is somewhat doubtful... [t is, to “ exer- 
cise the memory of the scholar, by requiring him to restore the chapter to its 
original form.’ 

The effort of attention required for this exercise is unfavourable to that 
which immediately precedes it. The third demands a minute observation of 
the phraseology ; while the second imiplies a‘ free and unembarrassed atten- 
tion to the thoughts, with a comparative neglect of the expression. Both of 
these states of mind, however, are supposed to be coexistent. This species 
of discipline belongs, we should think, to higher stages of education than that 
for which the Mental Guide is intended. 


Questions adapted chiefly to Goodrich’s Smaller History of 
the United States. By Joseph Emerson. Wethersfield, (Conn.) 
1828. 12mo. 

From an examination of several sheets of this excellent manual, we are 
induced to bring it thus early before our readers, as furnishing the means of 
communicating satisfactory instruction in history to younz pupils, and com- 
pensating for the brevity of most historical compends. © This is effected by a 
judicious series of questions, and a valuable body of notes, presenting the in- 
formation not found in the History itself. Teachers will find these Questions 
a very useful aid in a department of instruction otherwise very laborious or 
perhaps unsuccessful, although of more practical importance to the intelligence 
of the community in general, than other branches which receive much more 
attention in the course of education. 


Le Traducteur Frangois ; or, a New and Practical System for 
Translating the French Language. By Mariano Cubi y Soler. 
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NOTICES. 


Baltimore, F. Lucas; London, Boosey and Sons; Paris, Thois- 
nier Desplaces. 1826. 12mo. pp. 392. 


‘1. This book contains a hundred and fifty-six pages of the most beautiful 
and classic selections with which French literature has been adorned. In 
these pieces every variety of reading will be found ; moral essays, interesting 
tales, pungent witticisms, fine narrations, elegant descriptions, oratorical beau- 
ties, and select pieces of poetry. By this means the student will be enabled, 
from the beginning, to form his taste on the best models, an attainment which, 
though seldom attended to, is by no means, inconsiderable. 

2. It is well known, that the pronunciation of the French, is one of the 
greatest difficulties the student has to encounter in the acquirement of this 
language. That he may be enabled to study it by himself, corresponding 
sounds, through the medium of combinations of English letters, have been 
placed in the first twelve pages. 

8. As all the verbs, in their various ramifications, have been printed in italic 
characters, the student will not be unnecessarily bewildered when the tense 
of a verb and ancther part of speech shall be alike. In the latter pages of the 
work, this distinction has not been made, that he might have opportunities to 
exercise his knowledge and ingenuity. 

4. As every idiomatical expression, grammatical subtlety, difficulty of lan- 
guage, and peculiar manner of translating uncommon words, has been fully 
explained at the bottom of every page, as it occurs, the student will find no 
barriers to arrest his progress, no intricate perplexities to throw his mind into 
confusion and despondency. Thus, whilst all these impediments are removed, 
he enters practically and theoretically into the philosophy of language, by rules 
drawn from the very pages placed before his eyes. 

5. A vocabulary, arranged in alphabetic order, of every word contained in 
the extracts, whether proper or common, primitive or derivative, has been at- 
tached to them. By this means the learner will not be obliged to refer to a 
number of volumes to translate his lesson; nor will he be confused if “* occa- 
sional eclipses of the mind” should remove from his recollection the root of 
any verb, or the origin of any other part of speech.’ 

These are very important advantages for exact and thorough instruction in 
any language ; they give much value to this book, both in regard to the la- 
bours of the pupil.and those of the teacher, and will, we hope, be of service to 
the interests of eqgggation generally, by suggesting further improvement in the 
method of teaching languages. It is to the last two peculiarities of the work, 
as mentioned above, that we would chiefly solicit the attention of instructers. 
They embody all the advantages of good oral instruction, and give them a more 
permanent form. 

There are, it seems to us, three stages ofinstruction into which such school 
books should be divided : 

Ist. Literal translations of simple stories, with perhaps an appendix of 
tables of inflections, and the leading rules of syntax. 

2d. Easy works in the various departments of narrative, descriptive, and 
didactic writing, and a grammar and glossary coextensive with the reading 
matter, and strictly adapted to it. 

3d. Books written in a higher style, embracing copious notes on grammatical 
peculiarities of all kinds, and a dictionary of the Words in the reading lessons, 
with more copious synonymes than in the former class of books. 

To these may advantageously succeed a course of miscellaneous reading 
aided by the grammar and the dictionary in the common way. Pupils 
would thus be led on, step by step; the unavoidable difficulties of the study of 
language, being adapted to their progressive ability; and their ultimate 

knowledge being more extensive and more exact, than with all the unnecessary 
labour of the old method ; while the ‘ dangerous facility’ of the Hamiltonian 
system is kept within safe limits. 











































192 NOTICES. 


As fair specimens, on the whole, of the class books first suggested in the ra 
preceding list, we may mention the elementary translations of Hamilton $ 
In the second class, the valuable work of professor Roy mentioned more than rs 
once in preceding Nos. of the Journal, and as a successful specimen of the Px 
third class, the Traducteur Francois deserves much commendation, as a work a 
skilfully adapted to rational and practical instruction. : 

Bad 


The Easy Reader. Designed to be used next in course after 
the Spelling Book, in Schools and Families.. By John Frost. 
Boston ; Bowles and Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. pp. 142. 

The advertisement to this work intimates that the lessons are selected with ; 
reference to natural and animated reading, an accomplishment rendered diffi = 
cult chiefly by the formal and unintelligible style of the books usually put into 
the hands of young children. The intellectual and moral objects of the pieces 
which form this seleétion, have also been carefully considered. On the whole, 


the compiler has, we think, been very successful; and has presented, in a ee 
neat and cheap little volume, a book very much needed in schools. P25 
The Easy Reader, we would mention, for the sake of teachers who have De 


not yet seen the work, corresponds in some respects to the Third Class Book, 
mentioned in the second volume of the Journal, p. 319; but contains less 
matter, though perhaps a greater variety of style, and certainly a much more 
accurate execution. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Evening Hours. Nos. [. II. III. IV. V. VI. Boston, Mun- 
roe and Francis. New-York, C.S. Francis. 18mo. pp. 214. 

This volume is adapted to family and Sunday school instruction. It 
furnishes much useful information in a simple and pleasing way, and will be 
very useful to those teachers and parents who are desirous of obtaining assist- 
ance in explaining the scriptures, and illustrating the narratives of the sacred 
writers, with facts and events drawn from geography and history. 

It is to be regretted that this book has stopped short at so interesting a por- : 
tion of the New Testament.* But it may serve, as it is, for a guide to similar 
instruction, given, perhaps orally, and meeting more exactly the minds of par- 
ticular classes of families. . 

The Juvenile Philosophers. By a Lady. Heston ; Cottons 
and Barnard, and Bowles and Dearborn. 18mo. a 


This is a familiar and pleasing little guide to further study and information on 
natural philosophy. It will serve, perhaps, to aid mothers in giving explana- 
tions of common objects and appearances, in a way adapted to young children. 

Every book is useful which aids a natural curiosity and a reasonable desire for i 
instruction concerning any department of the great theatre of creation. 2 


The Well Spent Hour. No. VIII. Boston; Wait, Greene & 
Co. 1828. 18mo. pp. 14. 


This useful little publication, we are happy to observe, continues its accepta- 
ble contributions to juvenile improvement. Its familiar and interesting style 
are not by any means its only recommendations. It mingles with domestic 
occurrences and family conversation much instruction of a very elevated 
though unpretending character, and tending not only to the enlargement of 
the mind, but to the religious cultivation of the affections, and to diligence in 
the humble duties of daily life. 


* Since the above was written, we have had the pleasure of observing that 
the work is resumed, and that several additional Numbers are published. 


P. S. The Intelligence alluded to on p. 145, is unavoidably postponed 
till next No 
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